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A HALF-CENTURY OF PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 


By C. D. Broap 


W ux Professor Rhine kindly suggested that I might contribute 
an article to the number which marks the completion by the JouRNAL 
OF PARAPSYCHOLOGY of its twentieth year, I gladly agreed. My own 
interest in the subject is much older than the JouRNAL, for it goes 
back at least to the time when I entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
as a freshman in October, 1906. 

It happens to be the case that three of the “founding fathers’ of 
the English Society for Psychical Research (viz., Sidgwick, Gurney, 
and Myers) were Fellows of Trinity. Mrs. Sidgwick, who was for 
many years one of the ablest and most balanced of English psychical 
researchers, had the luck to be born a Balfour. Both Gerald Balfour, 
one of her brothers, and Lord Rayleigh, one of her brothers-in-law, 
the former a distinguished classical scholar and the latter an out- 
standing mathematical physicist, had been Fellows of the College 
and members of the S.P.R. from the beginning. But Sidgwick, 
Gurney, and Myers were dead and Mrs. Sidgwick, Balfour, and 
Rayleigh had long left Cambridge when I became an undergraduate, 
and there was no strong or widespread interest in the subject among 
either the Fellows or the students of Trinity at the time. McTaggart, 
the Fellow of the College who directed my studies in philosophy, held 
that he could prove by purely philosophical reasoning the eternity of 
each human mind, and could show that its eternity would appear 
under the form of time as beginningless pre-existence and endless 
post-existence cut up into an infinite sequence of finite embodied 
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lives. He was by no means hostile to psychical research or un- 
reasonably skeptical about its findings. But he was quite unin- 
terested in it, having a strong preference for the a priori over the 
empirical method of reasoning. I was not convinced by his argu- 
ments, and I feel in my bones that conclusions of that kind cannot be 
established in that way. But it is owing to McTaggart that I have 
come to take the doctrine of metempsychosis seriously. 

At the time, the interest of those most actively concerned in the 
work of the S.P.R. (Mrs. Sidgwick, Miss Johnson, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Gerald Balfour, and Mr. Piddington) was mainly directed to the 
very curious and complex phenomena, partly of trance-mediumship 
and partly of automatic writing, known as “cross-correspondences.”’ 
I mention them here because they were linked in various ways with 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In the first place, the ostensible com- 
municators in many of them (and the ostensible devisers of the whole 
method) were the deceased Myers and Gurney, and to a less extent 
Sidgwick. Secondly, one of the automatic writers who produced an 
important fraction of the scripts was Mrs. Verrall. Herself a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar, she was the wife of Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
one of the most brilliant and ingenious classicists of his day, who was 
a Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College at the time. Now the cross- 
correspondences presented puzzles, for the solution of which a wide 
and readily available store of knowledge of ancient and modern classi- 
cal literature was essential. Verrall, Gerald Balfour, and Piddington 
were admirably equipped in this respect, and they played an important 
part in tracking down and interpreting the allusions. After Verrall’s 
death the scripts began to contain communications ostensibly from 
him, involving classical and literary puzzles of a highly recondite kind 
in a characteristically Verrallian manner. In this way, then, there 
was still a rather close though somewhat slender linkage between 
Trinity College and the main work of the S.P.R. at the time when I 
was an undergraduate. But I was not studying classics, and I never 
came into personal contact with Verrall or Mrs. Verrall. 

I think I may fairly sum all this up as follows. Although I have 
been intimately connected with Trinity College for fifty years, and 
fairly intimately with the S.P.R. for more than thirty, and although 
there had been and still was a link between the two when I entered 
Cambridge University, my original interest in psychical research had 
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little or nothing to do with my membership in the College or with 
my teachers or contemporaries there. 

When I reflect, I find it very hard to say what originated and 
what has sustained my interest in the subject. Unless I am very 
much deceived about my own desires and hopes and fears, it is not 
and has never been bound up with a wish to gain assurance of human 
survival of bodily death. I have never been able to take a cheerful 
view of men’s capacity for happiness as compared with their sus- 
ceptibility to suffer and their readiness to inflict pain and misery, and 
I cannot regard myself or most of my fellows as conspicuously ap- 
propriate candidates for immortality. For my own part I dread 
survival rather than hope for it, and should be relieved if I felt more 
certain than I do that death will be the end of me. Nor do I feel any 
keen desire that others should survive. 

I cannot pretend, however, that my interest in the possibilities 
investigated by psychical researchers is purely scientific and philo- 
sophical. I do indeed hold, and I have argued in my writings, that 
the dispassionate investigation of these alleged phenomena is of ex- 
treme intellectual interest and importance, just because they seem 
prima facie to conflict with nearly all the most fundamental presup- 
positions of the natural sciences, presuppositions which have worked 
and do work extraordinarily well, both in theory and in practice, over 
an enormously wide range. That alone should suffice to call forth in 
a professional philosopher with a scientific background an active 
interest in psychical research. But I am fairly certain that this has 
not in fact been my only motive. 

Unless I am much mistaken, I find in myself a positive wish that 
the orthodox scientific scheme should not be adequate, and that there 
should be room for something which I can only describe as “magic.” 
Cardinal Newman, in his Apologia pro Vita Sua, confesses that when 
he was a child he had often wished that fairy tales might be true. 
The kind of “fairy tales’ which Newman managed to believe when 
he grew up are very different from those which I am inclined to 
swallow. But religion and magic probably spring from a common 
root, and I think that I understand and share what he had in mind. 
I am sure that something of this sort, which I cannot describe more 
accurately, has been a motive more fundamental than mere intellectual 
interest in a few prima facie cracks in the otherwise seemingly water- 
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tight system of scientific presuppositions. Being well aware of this 
emotional bias, I have striven to allow for it. How far I have suc- 
ceeded I do not know. 

Before leaving the topic of emotions and wishes, other than the 
emotion of intellectual curiosity and the desire to get at the truth, 
I would like to revert for a moment to the subject of human survival 
and to make two remarks of a general nature. 

(1) I have said that, in my own case, I dread rather than welcome 
the prospect of survival. I doubt whether that would be the normal 
human reaction, unless the kind of survival in prospect were held 
to be predominantly and irremediably unpleasant. My own emotion 
is the reaction of an unusually timid, unenterprising temperament, 
moved more by fear than by hope or by any positive desire for ex- 
perience, adventure, and self-assertion or self-sacrifice. Fortunately 
most men and women are wonderfully enduring and resilient, and 
many are surprisingly bold, enterprising, and adventurous. These 
characteristics are the outstanding virtues of quite ordinary human 
beings, and those who have them to a normal degree would almost 
certainly welcome the thought of survival and not dwell on its risks. 
I suspect that those who positively desire extinction fall into two very 
different classes. The one consists of those who, like myself, are 
subnormal in these respects. The other consists of a few élite, such 
as the Buddha, who have gained, through long and strenuous ex- 
perience and effort, an effective intellectual and emotional realization 
of the futility of “the red mist of doing,’ and have thus earned, and 
(we may hope) won, their discharge. 

(2) Whether or not a man will in fact survive the death of his 
present body, I think that the conviction that one will do so is for 
most men a morally useful belief to have, provided that the following 
two conditions are fulfilled. The first is that it should be a really 
effective conviction, capable of influencing one’s actions, and not the 
mere conventional parroting of a verbal formula. The second is that 
an essential part of the belief should be that those ways of acting, 
thinking, and feeling, which are known to be beneficial or to be 
harmful to one’s character, personality, and intellect in this life, are 
likely to have similar effects on the character, personality, and in- 
tellectual equipment with which one will enter upon one’s next life. 
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The latter proposition is almost a necessary consequence of any 
seriously held belief in survival. For there is no sense in saying that 
the mind of a certain person has “survived” unless there exists after 
his death a mind whose character and dispositions are fundamentally 
continuous with those which he had built up during his life. 

Provided that these two conditions are fulfilled, the belief is 
likely to be morally valuable, whether it be true or false. It has the 
peculiarity that, if it should be false, no one who holds it will 
ever be in a position to discover his mistake and thus to suffer disap- 
pointment and disillusionment. Even if false, it will encourage be- 
havior beneficial to one’s character and intellectual equipment in this 
life; and, if it should be true, such behavior can hardly fail to im- 
prove one’s prospects in the life to come. For these reasons, even if 
I were fairly sure that it is false (which I am not), I should hesitate 
to undermine it or to associate myself with measures tending to do 
so, unless it happened to exist in a specially terrifying or enervating 
form, or in such a form as to subserve (as it sometimes has done) 
sinister interests in a community. 

I will now revert for a moment, and for the last time, to autobi- 
ography in the strict sense, and complete what I have to say of the 
history of my connection with psychical research. I joined the S.P.R. 
in 1920, became a member of the Council in 1931, and was President 
for the years 1935 and 1936. I am still a member of the Council, 
and, though I seldom attend its meetings, I give what help I can 
when consulted from time to time on particular matters. I have never 
actively participated in research myself, and I have good reason to 
think that I lack the energy, the alertness, the fertility in suggestion, 
and the technical skill needed in a good research worker. I have 
occasionally had anonymous sittings with trance-mediums, some of 
whom were of high reputation. I have never received any communi- 
cation which seemed to suggest anything more than telepathy from 
myself. There were very few items which seemed to require even 
that for their explanation ; the vast majority of them were plainly just 
the conventional tattle and twaddle of the séance room. I have never 
witnessed any physical phenomena which seemed prima facie to be 
genuine, and, even if I had done so, I know that I am so easily taken 
in by the simplest conjuring trick that I should not regard my own 
unchecked observation as having any value as testimony. 
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I think I may sum up by describing myself as an experienced and 
highly interested onlooker at the game of psychical research, who has 
known a good many of the players and is aware of their form and of 
some of their personal peculiarities, and who has been consulted in 
organizing some of the outstanding matches and in smoothing down 
some of the subsequent disputes with the umpires. 

So much for autobiography and personal confession. I will de- 
vote the rest of my paper to more objective matters, and I will treat 
them in turn under the following three headings. First I will give 
a brief account of some changes outside psychical research which 
have had an important bearing on that subject since I became in- 
terested in it. Then I will mention what seem to me to have been 
some outstanding developments within psychical research during that 
period. Finally I wiil say something of its present state and its 
prospects in the immediate future, as they appear to me. 

The first and most concrete of the relevant external changes is 
this. Certain developments in applied physics have made available 
to psychical researchers methods of automatic control, recording, and 
observation which were unknown at the beginning of the period, and 
are of the utmost value. I will take two examples. 

In all sittings with mediums, in which oral communications are 
received by the sitter through the medium, it is of extreme importance 
to have an absolutely complete record of everything that is said by the 
medium and by the sitter, which can be examined and reflected upon 
at leisure by the latter and by others. Formerly the only way to 
approximate to this was to have a stenographer present, thus intro- 
ducing an additional personal factor which cannot safely be assumed 
to be irrelevant to the phenomena. Now that problem can be com- 
pletely solved by the use of a tape-recording machine. 

In sittings for physical phenomena the investigators formerly had 
the almost impossible task of combining the following activities, viz., 
(i) of controlling the medium’s hands and feet in the hope of elimi- 
nating the possibility of cheating, (ii) of observing accurately what 
was happening at each moment of the sitting, and (iii) of getting 
their observations recorded at the moment when they were made. 
All this had to be done in semidarkness because it is alleged that a 
strong white light is destructive of the delicate quasi-organic sub- 
stance by which telekinesis is said to be effected and out of which ma- 
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terializations are said to be formed. Some idea of these difficulties 
can be got by reading the account of one of the best investigations of 
physical mediumship on record, viz., the description by Messrs. 
Hereward Carrington, Woolley, and Baggaley of the sittings held by 
them in 1908 with Eusapia Palladino in Naples, which will be found 
in the S.P.R. Proceedings for 1909. 

Nowadays, if a physical medium were available for investigation, 
all this complication could be eliminated. Physical mediums have 
(perhaps somewhat rashly, in view of unforeseen technical develop- 
ments ) committed themselves to the position that neither they them- 
selves, nor the ectoplasm which they claim to extrude, are injured by 
red or infrared light. Such a medium, unless consciously fraudulent, 
could therefore have no reasonable objection to being kept under 
constant observation throughout the séance by means of an infrared 
telescope. The ideal method would be to leave the medium com- 
pletely free to move, to let him or her operate in the conditions of total 
or partial darkness which are alleged to be favorable or even es- 
sential to the phenomena, and to make a continuous infrared film of 
the whole proceedings. I understand that this already is, or in the 
near future will be, technically possible. If a medium should de- 
cline to submit to these conditions, which are plainly less irksome and 
less humiliating than the older methods involving physical control of 
hands and feet, I should not hesitate to draw the obvious conclusion. 

A second important change which has benefited psychical re- 
search is the vast development in the theory and practice of statistical 
methods and what is technically termed “the design of experiments.” 
Modern researches in “extrasensory perception,” with their elaborate 
randomization of the material and the use of various accepted methods 
for estimating quantitatively the degree of significance of the results 
obtained, make the older experiments on what was then undis- 
criminatingly described as “telepathy” look very amateurish. 

The use of these methods has at least two advantages, one in- 
trinsic to it and the other adventitious. The intrinsic advantage is 
this. Suppose that the subject has a genuine and consistent, but very 
weak, tendency to write down on each occasion what is actually on 
the face of the target card. Then, by continuing the sequence long 
enough, the deviation of the actual number of correct guesses from 
the number which is most probable on the hypothesis of chance- 
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coincidence will pile up until the improbability of obtaining so great 
a deviation by chance becomes colossal. 

The adventitious, or what I might call “tactical,” advantage is 
this. Professional scientists, especially those who study biology and 
psychology, are used to statistical methods and statements, and have 
perhaps an exaggerated respect for them. Hardly any such men will 
pay attention to alleged facts of an extremely bizarre kind, presented 
in a non-quantitative form, and admittedly incapable of precise ap- 
praisal in respect of their significance. But a few of them may be 
moved at least to non-rational irritation (which is far better for the 
subject than blank indifference) when they are presented with nu- 
merical results of extremely high statistical significance, obtained un- 
der conditions which seem prima facie to exclude a normal explana- 
tion. Of the few who are thus moved to curse, a small proportion 
may remain, if not to bless, at least to make sensible criticisms and 
perhaps even to cooperate. 

A third change which has been highly relevant to certain branches 
of psychical research is the vast development in the psychology of 
personality and its disturbances and diseases, and in the study of un- 
conscious mental processes, which has been one of the most char- 
acteristic features of the last fifty years. It should never be forgotten 
that Myers, who was a pioneer in psychical research, developed his 
theories on the basis of an extremely wide knowledge of the work 
which had been done up to his time, mainly by French psychologists 
and psychiatrists, in this field. But the subject has grown and 
changed almost out of recognition since those days.. 

The typical manifestations of trance-mediumship, with a single 
recurrent “control,” who takes charge at each sitting, and a number 
of occasional “communicators,” who vary from sitting to sitting ac- 
cording to the sitter present, need no longer be seen in isolation. 
They can and should be viewed against the background of what is 
known about multiple personality and of hysterical symptoms, un- 
complicated by claims to paranormal cognition and action. That, of 
course, is no good reason for treating any less seriously, or in- 
vestigating any less carefully, the prima facie paranormal features 
which present themselves in typical cases of trance-mediumship. Nor 
should it make us ignore the prima facie differences in certain re- 
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spects between the phenomena of the séance room and those of 
dissociated personality in other contexts. 

I think that this increased knowledge of the psychology of person- 
ality and of its disorders has combined with another tendency external 
to psychical research to produce a certain change of attitude among 
intelligent psychical researchers towards the question of human sur- 
vival of bodily death. The other tendency, which has been especially 
active in recent years, has been more careful reflection by critical 
philosophers on the notion of personality, and in particular on the 
criteria for deciding questions of personal identity and personal 
diversity. My impression is that for the earlier psychical researchers 
the alternatives of “extinction” or “survival” after bodily death 
seemed fairly clear-cut, mutually exclusive, and collectively exhaustive. 
It might be difficult or impossible to get evidence which would con- 
clusively decide between the two, but it was not felt to be difficult to 
say what kind of evidence would be conclusive, if it were available. 
Nowadays, on the logical and linguistic side, it might be doubted 
whether the words “personally identical” and “personally diverse,” 
respectively, have the same meanings in the following two contexts: 
(i) when applied to minds embodied in ordinary human bodies, 
(e.g., to the mind of Mr. Jones as an elderly man and the mind of 
Mr. Jones as a schoolboy, or again to the mind of Mr. Jones and that 
of his contemporary Mr. Smith) ; and (ii) when applied to a mind 
embodied in an ordinary human body, on the one hand, and a mind 
altogether unembodied or embodied in an altogether different kind of 
body, on the other. It has been questioned whether any clear mean- 
ing can be attached to them in the latter kind of context. 

Again, on the empirical side, when we combine the normal facts 
of our dreaming and waking personalities, the abnormal facts of 
multiple personality, and certain well-attested paranormal facts which 
seem to suggest a kind of fusion at the unconscious level of the em- 
bodied minds of contemporary individuals, the alternatives cease to 
seem collectively exhaustive. All kinds of intermediate possibilities 
loom up, such as the persistence of fragments of Mr. Jones’s mind and 
fragments of Mr. Smith’s, and their fusion with each other and with 
other psychical flotsam and jetsom. 

In this connection it seems to me important to note that we must 
be prepared to consider possibilities which simply cannot be formu- 
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lated without verbal inconsistency and paradox in ordinary language. 
Ordinary language, which some contemporary philosophers treat as 
an oracle, is in fact a rough and ready expression for a kind of normal- 
ized extract from human experience, viz., that which is involved in 
our everyday practical dealings with large-scale bodies and physical 
processes and with other embodied minds. It serves us extremely 
well in the former capacity, and not too badly (though not con- 
spicuously well) in the latter. But there is no reason to expect that 
it would work well outside those rather narrow limits, and it is 
known to break down, e.g., if applied to those aspects of nature with 
which modern atomic physicists are mainly concerned. Leaving 
atomic physics and paranormal phenomena out of the question, I 
doubt whether it is possible to describe in ordinary language, without 
verbal paradox and contradiction, some of the introspectable features 
of one’s mental imagery and of one’s dream experiences. 

The above reference to atomic physics leads naturally to yet 
another external development which has certainly had some influence 
on the climate of opinion within which the psychical researcher works. 
During the period in question there have been two revolutionary 
changes in the concepts of theoretical physics, viz., those associated 
with the Principle of Relativity and with the Uncertainty Principle. 

At the beginning of the period the commonsense concepts and 
principles, which are embodied in ordinary language, seemed ade- 
quate, not only to the macroscopic things and processes in connection 
with which they had arisen, but also to their ultra-microscopic constit- 
uents, the atoms, light-waves, etc., of theoretical physics. Nowadays 
every physicist knows that this is utterly false, and this knowledge 
has filtered down in highly distorted forms to the man in the street. 
The effects of this revolution in physics on the attitude of the rest of 
the world to psychical research are best considered under three 
headings, viz., their influence on expert physicists, on other scientists, 
and on the non-scientific general public. 

My impression is that the effect upon expert theoretical physicists, 
especially those of the younger generation, has been to make them 
much more tolerant and much readier to admit the prima facie pos- 
sibility of phenomena which cannot be brought within the realm of 
hitherto accepted concepts and principles. 
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When we leave the physicists and pass to experts in the biological 
sciences and in experimental psychology, I think it must be admitted 
that, with a few notable exceptions, they remain either completely 
indifferent or else positively hostile to psychical research. Many of 
them seem to be wrapped in an impenetrable cocoon of obsolete 
scientific concepts which they acquired when they studied elementary 
physics and chemistry in their student days, and which were even 
then beginning to be obsolescent. In the case of some of them the 
hostile reaction to psychical research bears all those marks of violence 
and irrationality which suggest that some deep-seated emotional com- 
plex has been stirred. A psychoanalytic study of some eminent ex- 
perimental psychologists might be illuminating, in view of this, if it 
could be undertaken. 

Passing from the pundits to the public, I would make two re- 
marks. In the first place, I suppose that the general impression that 
the scientists have shown the physical world to be a much odder place 
than one was inclined to think, might induce the plain man to view 
somewhat less unfavorably the professional investigators of such 
typical oddities as poltergeists, mediumistic trance, and so on. 
Whether that has in fact happened I do not know. 

But of a second effect I am fairly certain. The plain man nowa- 
days is familiar with the practice of wireless transmission of sounds 
and of scenes, and he has a vague knowledge of how it is done. He 
combines this with complete ignorance of the details of well-attested 
cases of telepathy or clairvoyance, whether sporadic or reiterated in 
the laboratory. This happy combination of partial knowledge with 
total ignorance causes him to accept claims to telepathy or clairvoy- 
ance much more readily than his predecessors of fifty years ago would 
have done. He thinks of them as due to some kind of “‘natural radio- 
transmission” from one brain to another. This cause, tending to 
facilitate acceptance, is in fact a very bad reason. For what little 
we know about “extra-sensory perception” and the conditions under 
which it happens seems almost to rule out analogy with wireless 
transmission. 

So much for the influence on psychical research of certain changes 
in theory and practice outside it. I will now mention what seem 
to me to have been some of the most outstanding features within 
psychical research during the period in question. 
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In the matter of physical phenomena of the traditional kind, 
whether sporadic or occurring repeatedly in the presence of a 
medium, there is almost no progress to report. The question whether 
there is anything genuinely paranormal in any of the numerous re- 
ported poltergeist cases still remains where it was when it was elabo- 
rately discussed in the pages of the S.P.R. Proceedings for 1901-1903 
by Podmore and Andrew Lang. It still lacks a conclusive answer. 

As regards the investigation of physical phenomena in the séance- 
room, I know of one and only one case that seems to me prima facie 
genuine and important. That is the apparently telekinetic phenomena 
associated with Rudi Schneider and reported by Osty in his book 
Sur les Pouvoirs Inconnus de l’Esprit sur la Matiére in 1932. 
Unfortunately Rudi’s powers were rapidly waning by the time Osty 
came to apply his very ingenious method, with an infrared beam and 
flashlight photography, to investigating them. But they lasted long 
enough in a weakened form to show the occasional presence at a 
distance from the medium of something which interfered with infra- 
red light but failed to appear in a simultaneous flash-photograph with 
white light. 

On the other hand, a new kind of physical phenomenon has been 
reported from the U. S. A., and elaborately investigated in the lab- 
oratory at Duke and treated statistically there. This is an alleged 
influence of the volitions of ordinary non-mediumistic subjects on the 
fall of dice. There are many possible pitfalls in this field of research, 
and they have gradually been pointed out and (so far as I can judge) 
avoided in later work. It certainly seems hard to think of any normal 
explanation for the results of the best American experiments. So 
far as | am aware, we have not found in England many, if any, sub- 
jects capable of producing results significantly differing from chance 
expectation in properly conducted tests, but confirmatory results 
have been reported by Thouless, by Fisk and Mitchell, and by 
Knowles. 

A similar curious difference between English and American ex- 
perience existed for many years in reference to card-guessing experi- 
ments. It ceased only on the dramatic discovery by Dr. Soal, insti- 
gated thereto by Whately Carington, of two unsuspected “swans,”’ 
Mr. Shackleton and Mrs. Stewart, among the hundreds of “ugly 
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ducklings” whom he had been patiently investigating for years with 
purely chance results. 

I think that the most palpably important achievement of psychical 
research during our period has been the establishment of extrasensory 
perception in the laboratory, under conditions which seem to leave no 
reasonable possibility of normal explanation, with deviations from 
chance expectation so great that the odds against their occurring by 
chance are billions to one. The credit for initiating this line of work 
is due to Professor Rhine, and he and his associates and pupils have 
assiduously pursued it at Duke and at other places in the U. S. A. 
In England the American results have been confirmed and extended 
in a masterly series of experiments, performed over many years by 
Dr. Soal with his subjects Mr. Shackleton and Mrs. Stewart. 

I would like to mention here the work of two Englishmen who 
sometimes tend to be overlooked in this connection, viz., Tyrrell and 
Whately Carington. Tyrrell’s elaborate series of researches on the 
powers of his subject, Miss Johnson, are reported in the S.P.R. 
Proceedings for 1936-37. He devised, constructed, and employed 
an extremely ingenious automatically recording and _ electrically 
operated lamp-system, with a device for altering the connections be- 
tween the keys and the lamps in ways unknown to himself or any 
other living being. The results, which are of high statistical signifi- 
cance, seem to me to be of great interest and importance. They 
certainly seem to establish the occurrence of extrasensory perception 
under conditions which rule out telepathy. 

It was the results of Whately Carington’s experiments (S.P.R. 
Proceedings, Vols. 46 and 47, 1940-45) on the paranormal guessing 
of pictures, chosen by the experimenter by a random method, which 
suggested to him that the successful hits tend to cluster on the picture 
which will be the target on the next occasion in a particular sequence 
rather than on that which is being exposed as target when the guess 
is made. It was a suggestion made by Carington to Soal, on the 
basis of these observations, which led the latter to discover the powers 
of Shackleton, whose extrasensory perception takes a mainly pre- 
cognitive form. 

The problem of what used to be called “telepathy” has become 
very much more complex in consequence of the findings of Rhine and 
his colleagues, of Tyrrell, of Carington, and of Soal. The point may 
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be stated as follows. Let us say that a series of significantly success- _ 
ful guesses is “evidence for pure clairvoyance,” if and only if no 
living person ever has been or ever will be aware of the nature of the 
targets of the guesses. Let us say that a series of significantly suc- 
cessful guesses is “evidence for pure telepathy,” if and only if the 
targets existed and will exist only in the mind of some person and 
never in the physical world. It is evidently difficult to design an 
experiment which, if successful, would be evidence for pure clair- 
voyance ; and it is still harder to design one which, if successful, would 
be evidence for pure telepathy. The vast majority of experiments, 
however successful they may be, are not such as to enable us to decide 
between pure clairvoyance, pure telepathy, and a mixture of the two, 
when we allow that both telepathy and clairvoyance may work pre- 
cognitively. As I have said, I think that some of Tyrrell’s experi- 
ments provide strong prima facie evidence for pure clairvoyance. 
And Dr. Soal has designed with great ingenuity, and carried out with 
some success, experiments which are prima facie evidence for pure 
telepathy. The problem of deciding between alternatives is made still 
harder if we admit the possibility of paranormal telekinetic action, 
whereby the subject may be affecting the order in which the targets 
are presented to him. 

A very important feature in Dr. Soal’s work (Modern Experi- 
ments in Telepathy by S. G. Soal and F. Bateman. Yale Univ. Press, 
1954) is that, for the first time so far as I am aware, there has been 
genuine experiment, as distinct from organized and pre-arranged ob- 
servation and recording. By this I mean deliberate variation of 
certain conditions in order to discover whether these changes enhance, 
diminish, or inhibit the phenomena, or alter their character in a 
systematic way. I would mention, in particular, experiments in 
which one part of the total information needed by the subject in order 
to make a correct guess was in one mind and the rest of it in another 
mind. The positive results thus obtained are not only of great in- 
trinsic interest. They are important also as making still more 
desperate the already desperate case of those who seek to dismiss all 
the alleged evidence for extrasensory perception, based on card-guess- 
ing, as statistical artifacts. 

Turning from work in the laboratory to sporadic cases of the 
classical kind, viz., the so-called “phantasms of the living” and 
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“phantasms of the dead,’”’ I think that the most important single 
contribution in the period is Mrs. Sidgwick’s admirable paper in the 
S.P.R. Proceedings for 1923, with its summary account and critical 
appraisal of the cases reported since the publication of Gurney’s 
Phantasms of the Living in 1886. 

The most important work on trance-communication occurs at 
the beginning of the period. It consists in the collation and the in- 
terpretation of automatic scripts, produced independently by a number 
of non-professional automatists, and supplemented by communica- 
tions through the professional medium Mrs. Piper. The scripts and 
Mrs. Piper’s communications contained elaborate cross-references to 
each other, and literary allusions which could be traced only when 
the various independently produced scripts were collated. The com- 
munications purported to come from Myers, Gurney, and Sidgwick, 
and it was claimed in the scripts that the whole method had been de- 
signed and put into action by those scholars after their deaths, in 
order to provide evidence for their continued existence which could 
not be explained away as due to telepathy between the living. These 
are the so-called “‘cross-correspondences.”’ 

As a supplement to this must be mentioned Gerald Balfour's long 
and important paper, in the S.P.R. Proceedings in 1935, entitled 
“Psychological Aspects of Mrs. Willett’s Mediumship.” In this he 
describes and comments upon the elaborate series of communications 
received by him through one of the ladies who had produced auto- 
matic scripts in connection with the cross-correspondences. Here the 
ostensible communicator was Gurney, with some assistance from 
Myers, and the main content is a very elaborate attempt to explain to 
Balfour various operations said to be involved in the process of com- 
municating through a medium with those still living in this world. 

It must be said, both of the cross-correspondences and of these 
communications through Mrs. Willett, that they are on an extremely 
high intellectual level. They plainly involve the operation of some 
mind or minds, whether of living persons or the spirits of the dead, 
possessed of unusually wide literary and classical knowledge and of 
strong philosophical interests. 

This kind of communication gradually ceased, and in the years 
immediately after the first world-war the most important professional 
trance-medium in England was probably Mrs. Osborne Leonard, 
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with her control, “Feda.””. Among the numerous papers in the S.P.R. 
Proceedings dealing with Mrs. Leonard’s mediumship I would spe- 
cially mention those by Dr. Drayton Thomas, who had regular sit- 
tings with her for many years on end. I do so because here again we 
have a long and coherent series of statements, on quite a high level of 
intelligence, purporting to describe from the other side the methods 
used and the difficulties encountered in communicating through a 
medium. The ostensible communicators in this case were Drayton 
Thomas's deceased father and sister. A good deal of the communica- 
tions took the form of “direct voice,”’ i.e., speech coming from the 
medium’s lips in the voice and intonations and mannerisms of the 
alleged communicator, as distinct from the more usual method of 
indirect communication by way of the regular control Feda. 

The last item that I will mention is closely connected with this. 
It is the extremely interesting work reported by Whately Carington 
in his papers entitled “The Quantitative Study of Trance Personali- 
ties,” in the S.P.R. Proceedings for 1934, 1935, and 1936-37. Here 
Carington applied personality tests to Mrs. Leonard in her normal 
state, to her when in trance and ostensibly controlled by Feda, and 
to her when in trance and ostensibly controlled by one or the other of 
Drayton Thomas’s deceased relatives. He then tried to work out 
statistical correlations between the results of these various tests, and 
to draw from them conclusions as to the nature and interrelations of 
the various personalities concerned. Carington’s statistical metiaods 
and his inferences based on them have been critically examined and 
largely rejected by Dr. Thouless in his paper in S.P.R. Proceedings 
for 1936-37. I have no doubt that his criticisms are justified. But the 
ideas behind this work of Whately Carington’s seem to me highly 
interesting and important, and it is to be hoped that such investiga- 
tions will be repeated, with better methods and sounder logic, when 
an opportunity presents itself. 

Looking back on the various lines of research summarized above, 
I would like to make the following comments : 

(1) I suppose that, in a sense, the establishment of the reality of 
extrasensory perception in the laboratory should do something to 
diminish the antecedent improbability of reports of sporadic cases 
which seem to involve telepathy or clairvoyance or both. But we 
ought not to overlook the extreme unlikeness between successful card- 
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guessing, on the one hand, and veridical hallucinations corresponding 
in detail with what is happening or will happen to a person in a distant 
place, on the other. The so-called “extrasensory perception,” which 
is established by card-guessing experiments, bears no resemblance to 
seeing, hearing, or touching, whether normal or hallucinatory. All 
that the subject does is to record automatically and unthinkingly on 
each occasion the name of one or another of a limited number of al- 
ternative symbols, which he knows beforehand to be the only ones 
depicted on the faces of the cards used in the experiment. If the 
casual processes involved here be the same as those involved in the 
production of veridical telepathic or clairvoyant quasi-perceptions, 
it must be admitted that the final results are extremely different. 

(2) The question whether a person’s mind ever survives the death 
of his body is affected in two opposite ways by the discovery that 
human beings in this life have the capacity for telepathy and clair- 
voyance, both simultaneous and precognitive. On the one hand, this 
may be held to diminish the antecedent improbability of survival in 
the following way. It constitutes a prima facie exception to the im- 
mense mass of evidence which suggests that processes in the living 
brain or nervous system are necessary and sufficient conditions of 
every kind of mental process. On the other hand, it weakens the 
prima facie evidence for survival based on the content of mediumistic 
communications, purporting to come from the spirits of the dead and 
containing verifiable information which the medium could not have 
obtained by normal means. For such information may have been ob- 
tained telepathically or clairvoyantly by the medium from living per- 
sons and existing physical objects, and then worked up into the 
drarnatic form of a communication from a surviving personality. I 
do not say that this is a plausible explanation of the most impressive 
mediumistic communications, but it is always a conceivable one. 

It is now time for me to conclude my paper with some remarks on 
the present state of psychical research and its prospects in the im- 
mediate future. 

In the first place, I must mention one very unfortunate change 
which has taken place in the latter part of the period under review. 
(Here I am referring primarily to what I know about in England, 
but I suspect that much the same holds good elsewhere.) At the 
beginning of the period, and well on into the middle of it, there were 
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several professional trance-mediums of outstanding gifts and in- 
tegrity, in full vigor. These have either died or retired from profes- 
sional activity, and, so far as I can see, they have not been replaced 
by anyone comparable to them. 

Doubtless the mean number of gifted mediums born per annum 
bears so small a proportion to the total population that relatively large 
random fluctuations in the total number alive and active may be ex- 
pected from time to time. But there has been another and associated 
change for the worse, which I suspect can be accounted for by certain 
social changes. In the earlier years of the period the S.P.R. included 
among its members several ladies of high intelligence and culture 
who had mediumistic powers but were not professional mediums. 
Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Willett, whom I have already mentioned, are 
two instances among others. So far as I am aware, this most valuable 
source of mediumistic material for investigation has now almost 
completely dried up. 

I think that this can be plausibly accounted for by the enormous 
decrease in leisure and domestic amenities which Englishwomen of 
what used to be the comfortably situated classes have suffered since 
1914. Mrs. Verrall and her contemporaries would have had two or 
more servants to attend to the cooking and the housework, and a 
nurse to look after the children when they were young. An English- 
woman in a corresponding position at the present day, especially if she 
be the mother of young children, leads a life which seems to a person 
of my generation to be one of domestic squalor and drudgery. How- 
ever great one’s innate mediumistic gifts may be, they will have little 
chance to manifest themselves in a milieu of saucepans, wash-tubs, 
and squalling babies. A sibyl needs either to be a vestal virgin or to 
have an adequate domestic staff, and it is a distinct advantage if she 
can combine both qualifications. 

Inflation and heavy taxation have had other consequences detri- 
mental to psychical research, and I cannot regard the foreseeable fu- 
ture of the subject with any great confidence. Much of the best work 
in the past has been done by persons of independent means, such as 
Myers or Mrs. Sidgwick, or by professional scholars, such as Sidg- 
wick or William James or Oliver Lodge, in their leisure. The class 
of intelligent and instructed amateurs, living on private means, which 
contributed so enormously to every branch of learning in England, 
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will soon be extinguished by surtax, death-duties, and inflation. Pro- 
fessors and other university teachers are now so burdened with ad- 
ministrative work that they have little enough time and energy left 
to contribute anything important even to their own subjects, and 
hardly any leisure to devote to extraneous fields. 

On the other hand, a young and promising scientist could hardly 
be expected to take up psychical research as his profession. For he 
cannot live on ectoplasm, and at present there are no prospects of 
eventually occupying a well-paid and responsible post in that subject 
in any university or comparable institution. And a reputation for 
having taken an active interest in psychical research would certainly 
not be helpful, and might easily be harmful, to a young scientist seek- 
ing an appointment in one of the more orthodox scientific subjects. 

One might be inclined to say that the solution is endowment of 
departments for psychical research in universities. I need not enter 
here into the difficulties of finding a suitable benefactor and of getting 
a university to accept such an endowment, and then ensuring that it 
is not afterwards diverted by some plausible subterfuge to other 
purposes. There seems to me to be a prior difficulty. In view of 
the extreme shortage at the present time of subjects with appreciable 
paranormal powers, could one honestly ask for large endowments ? 
Is there not a serious risk that the highly qualified and paid investi- 
gators, with their elaborate and expensive equipment, might find 
themselves in that most depressing situation known as “all dressed 
up and nowhere to go”? And, if there were a prolonged period of 
such psychic drought, would not those elements in the university 
which are hostile to psychical research have a golden opportunity for 
diverting the endowment once and for all to other ends? 

In view of this, | am rather inclined to think that the best use 
that could be made of an endowment would be to establish a fund, 
out of the income of which substantial grants could be made from 
time to time to particular individuals or institutions for particular 
bits of research. The schemes might either be proposed by the mana- 
gers themselves or submitted to them for their approval by those who 
sought such grants. It would be essential to start with a good body of 
managers, and to have a trust-deed which would ensure, so far as is 
humanly possible, that each should retire before he becomes fossilized, 
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and should then be replaced by a reasonably sane, competent, active, 
and honest successor. 

The managers of such a fund would not have an easy task, for 
many of those submitting proposals to them would be lunatics, cranks, 
or ignoramuses, and some who were neither would be temperamental- 
ly prickly and egotistical. But, judging from my own experiences on 
a microscopic scale with the Perrott Fund, administered by Trinity 
College, Cambridge, on these lines, I should say that their task would 
not be impossible, and might combine general usefulness with the 
occasional excitement of “spotting a winner.” 


Trinity College 
Cambridge, England 











ESP OVER A DISTANCE OF SEVENTY-FIVE 
HUNDRED MILES' 


By Kar.is Osis anpD D. C. Prenaar 





ABSTRACT: This brief report deals with a GESP experiment with ESP cards 
which was carried out over a distance of about 7,500 miles. The working schedules 
of the “senders” in the Parapsychology Laboratory in Durham, North Carolina, 
and of the “receivers” in Northern Rhodesia were based on watches synchronized 
by means of radio time signals. Two rates of calling the cards were used: a 
“slow” rate of ten seconds per trial, followed by a ten-second pause; and a 
“rapid” rate of five seconds per trial without any pause. In a total of 24 runs 
done under each condition, a significantly positive score was obtained in the slow- 
rate trials and a significantly negative one at the rapid rate. This represents the 
greatest distance at which experimental evidence of ESP has been reported. 

Dr. Osis is a regular contributor to the Journal. His collaborator, Mr. 


Pienaar, is a chemist who holds a degree in psychology from the University of 
South Africa.—Ed. 





Srupents of spontaneous cases have found relatively frequent in- 
stances when ESP seemed to work over great distances. One gets 
the impression from these cases that ESP might be possible over 
distances as great as our earth can offer. Experimental research 
shows some evidence of ESP with 4,000 miles between subject and 
target (1, 3,5,6). In the present experiment, the distance was in- 
creased to approximately 7,500 miles, between Durham, North Caro- 
lina, and Mufulira in Northern Rhodesia, Africa. 

The main hypothesis tested in the experiment was: Does ESP 
occur over the long distance used? The authors were also interested 
in a secondary question involving the rate of exposure of the target 
cards. One of us (K. O.) had previously conducted a distance ex- 
periment (3) in which cards were exposed at slow and rapid rates, 
and it was his impression that the scores were different for the two 
speeds. A difference in rates was therefore introduced into the new 
experiment : a slow rate of 10 seconds and a rapid rate of five seconds. 
K. O.’s previous experiments led him to expect that the scores on 
calls made at the slow rate would be higher than those on calls made 
at the rapid rate. 


*The research reported here was conducted with the aid of a grant to the 
Parapsychology Laboratory from the Parapsychology Foundation of New York. 
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PROCEDURE 

The experiment was carried out during April, May, and June, 
1956. D.C. P. managed the Rhodesia end of the experiment. He 
and another subject (R. F.) were the only two subjects who took 
part. K. O.’s responsibilities were those of providing the experi- 
mental design, preparing and recording in advance “open” ESP 
target decks from tables of random numbers, and setting up the 
targets according to the schedule required by the research plan. K. O. 
and Mr. Wadih Saleh, a colleague in the Parapsychology Laboratory, 
acted as “senders” or agents. 

Before each session was begun, K. O. and D. C. P. synchronized 
their watches by radio time signals. The procedure for carrying out 
the trials at the slow rate (A) was as follows: At the time agreed 
upon for each day’s testing, K. O. and W. S., in Durham, looked at 
each card for 10 seconds, paused for 10 seconds, and then looked at 
the next card, and so on in like manner until 25 trials were done. 
Both senders looked at the cards in a relaxed manner and kept up a 
lively conversation during the procedure. D. C. P. and the other 
subject, in Rhodesia, put down their guesses during the 10-second 
interval in which K. O. and W. S. were looking at the cards. When 
the rapid rate condition (B) was used, K. O. and W. S. looked at 
each card for five seconds, not pausing at all between trials. 

Each session consisted of four runs, using both time conditions in 
the following orders, alternating from day to day: ABAB and 
BABA. Short pauses of two to four minutes were introduced be- 
tween runs. 

It was specified at the start that the experiment would comprise 
from 48 to 64 runs. The specified length of the experiment was not 
reached as soon as expected because only one subject took part in 
most sessions and because of the failure on two occasions (one in 
Africa and the other in Durham) to work at the scheduled time. The 
series was extended for four more sessions, in which D. C. P. was the 
only subject, to bring the total number of runs to the 48 minimum 
required. 

After the first group of 32 runs, D. C. P. wrote to the Laboratory 
that he had great doubts about the adequacy of the rapid-rate condi- 
tion. He was afraid that the errors of time-keeping might be greater 
than the exposure time itself. Actually, he had achieved a significant 
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negative score under this condition. K. O. arranged the second 
group of trials without disclosing the success (negative score) on 
the rapid-rate runs. On the contrary, he stressed the inadequacies 
of that condition in his letter to D. C. P. 

D. C. P. mailed the calls of both subjects to K. O. in the Para- 
psychology Laboratory. The subjects were never informed about 
the card orders. Only the list of run scores and evaluations were 


given to them. The data and evaluations have all been independently 
rechecked. 


RESULTS 
The experiment yielded a significant positive deviation of +28 on 
the slow-rate runs and a significant negative deviation of —28 on the 
rapid-rate runs. (See Table 1.) The difference between the two 
scores is also significant (CRq = 4.07). This trend in scoring held 
true throughout almost the entire experiment: the slow rate was 
higher than the rapid rate in 11 of the 12 sessions. 


Table 1 
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*Corrected by a factor of 3. 
tThe totals have been evaluated by the Greville method for multiple-calling data 


The data were also scored for forward and backward displace- 
ment, but no significant results were found. The probabilities given 
for the scoring on the direct targets, however, have been corrected by 
a factor of 3. 


Discussion 
We can be reasonably sure that the two subjects could not 
possibly have obtained information about the targets or the target 
records other than by ESP because these were always kept in 
Durham, which was 7,500 miles away. 
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Three measures intended for indicating the presence of ESP in 
the data (total deviation of each condition, and the difference be- 
tween them) are statistically significant, even when adjusted for the 
fact that displacement was also checked and yielded no significant 
measure. The consistency of the scoring trend (the slow-rate scores 
being higher than the rapid-rate scores) gives one more indication 
that the results are not likely to have been produced by chance alone. 
The only extra-chance factor to explain the scores is ESP over the 
distance of 7,500 miles. 

The slow-rate runs show a positive deviation and the rapid-rate 
scores show a negative deviation of the same magnitude. This could 
be explained by D. C. P.’s doubts about the adequacy of the rapid-rate 
condition. It is well known that subjects sometimes score high on 
preferred tasks and low on non-preferred tasks in the same ex- 
periment (2, 4). 

This experiment gives indication of the occurrence of ESP under 


conditions in which the cards were separated from the percipient by 
7,500 miles. 
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HALLUCINATORY PSI EXPERIENCES 
I. AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 
By Louisa E. RHINE 





ABSTRACT: The larger study to which this article is an introduction is designed 
to reéxamine, reclassify, and reappraise hallucinatory psi experiences and to 
consider their bearing on the hypothesis of spirit survival. The material used 
was taken from the collection of more than 8,000 cases of parapsychical experiences 
on file at the Duke Laboratory. The point is made that the cases used in historical 
studies were collected in a manner that discriminated unequally among types of 
hallucination. The method used here was a more inclusive one and the cases were 
classified according to present knowledge of psi phenomena. The research was 
undertaken to determine what difference these more modern methods of collecting 
and classifying would make in the bearing of hallucinatory experiences on the 
survival problem. The report deals with preliminary, but necessary, steps of 
classification. The 825 hallucinatory psi experiences were divided first according 
to the type of sense modality represented: visual, auditory, olfactory, or somatic. 
In the historical ratings, visual hallucinations received most emphasis, but in the 
Duke collection they constitute only a little more than a fourth of the total number. 
The next classification was based on the type of psi phenomena involved, whether 
apparently telepathic, clairvoyant, precognitive, or an undifferentiated category, 
GESP (general extrasensory perception). In the historical studies it was as- 
sumed that hallucinatory parapsychical experience was almost necessarily telepathic, 
but in the present analysis, the number of possibly identifiable cases of 
telepathy amount to only a little more than half of the total. The value of the 
study is to outline for succeeding analyses a broad background of types of ex- 
perience from which those of special significance can be selected for consideration. 
While the bearing of this kind of experience on survival is left for discussion in 
later papers, it is clear that this case material itself is different in at least two 


respects from that upon which the historical studies and implications were 
based.— Ed. 








INTRODUCTION 


H artuciwatory psi experiences, now seldom mentioned in para- 
psychological literature, were once a very much discussed and debated 
topic. Terms like ghost, apparition, and haunting appear again and 
again in the older literature, but are now very rarely mentioned. 
Emphases, if not interests, have changed. The significance psychical 
researchers originally saw in this kind of experience derived from the 
fact that it seemed to bear on the problem of spirit survival. But 
later, as reliance on experiment increased, the trend of research 
turned attention away from spontaneous material. In the course of 
recent decades, too, the attempt to solve the problem of survival even 
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by a direct experimental attack has been almost entirely abandoned, 
leaving in its place the objective of first securing an understanding 
of the living personality through an extended investigation of its 
hitherto unrecognized capacities. As a result of these two trends, 
the attention given hallucinatory psi experiences has waned almost 
to the vanishing point. 

Since all experiences that led to terms like vision, ghost, appari- 
tion, or spectre have one common characteristic, that of being taken 
for sensory experience, but without the presence of an objective 
stimulus, they fall by definition into the general broad class of hal- 
lucinations. This class includes experiences varying in character and 
origin from the pathological to the religious. But the occurrences 
of interest to parapsychologists are different from the rest in one 
essential aspect. In these, even though no objective stimulus is 
within sensory range, a stimulus does exist which could be accessible 
to extrasensory perception. In other words, parapsychical hallucina- 
tions have a veridical aspect, i.e., a valid connection with another 
event, which cannot be established for the other types of hallucina- 
tion. Also included under psi hallucination are some that reportedly 
are shared by two or more persons. 

Hallucinatory parapsychical experience can be defined, then, as 
the expression in sensory equivalents of impressions received by 
extrasensory means. They are one of the four forms of spontaneous 
experience, the three others of which, as defined in an earlier article 
(3), are intuitions, and unrealistic and realistic dreaming. 

The word hallucination as applying to a parapsychical occurrence 
has not always meant exactly what it does today. Before the dis- 
covery of any of the extrasensory phenomena—telepathy, clair- 
voyance, or precognition—such occurrences could not, of course, have 
been defined in terms of psi. In fact, through the ages the impos- 
sibility of interpreting hallucinatory psi by any laws then known 
caused such experiences to be viewed as not only mysterious but even 
supernatural. 

Then, in the 1880’s and 90’s, the early English psychical re- 
searchers began to see in psi hallucinations a new meaning and 
interpretation. The best and most complete record of this inter- 
pretation is found in Phantasms of the Living, written in 1885 chiefly 
by Edmund Gurney and Frederic W. H. Myers (1). In this study 
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Gurney characterized the experiences which are today classed as 
parapsychical hallucinations as “telepathic hallucinations.” The im- 
plications of this definition gave experiences of this type their signifi- 
cance for the survival problem since the agency involved was in 
many instances represented as that of a deceased person. 

But to understand the force of this relationship as then envisaged, 
it must be recalled that in the late nineteenth century the only psi 
phenomenon widely accepted even by psychical researchers was te- 
lepathy. The occurrence of precognition had been suspected but this 
topic was still in a neutral status, that of waiting on the shelf for 
more evidence to accumulate. The crux of the difference in view- 
point that has since developed regarding the importance of hallucina- 
tions can now be seen as originating in the attitude then taken to- 
ward clairvoyance. For that was not a neutral, but a debated and 
almost rejected, topic. The implications of clairvoyance, unlike those 
seen in telepathy, did not seem to fit the intellectual need of the times 
in the circles of psychical research, especially in England. 

This need was to find evidence that would refute the rising tide 
of mechanistic thinking which the advance of the physical sciences 
was creating. It was challenging the old philosophical and religious 
concept of spirit as the distinguishing characteristic of man; hence 
the interest in securing proof that mind is distinct from body, spirit 
more than a property of matter. 

Telepathy, which was taken to be the extrasensory contact of 
mind with mind, seemed to afford such evidence. But clairvoyance, 
the extrasensory contact of mind with inanimate matter, did not so 
obviously make the same promise. And so, although cases of both 
telepathic and clairvoyant types of experience were reported—as the 
pages of Phantasms show—interest centered almost entirely on the 
former. This predilection for telepathy in comparison with clair- 
voyance was the result of an assumption as to the way telepathy 
works. The assumption was based on a simple analogy with sensory 
communication of the message-sending type, in which one party 
actively sends, another more or less passively receives. With this 
concept of the telepathic process, psi hallucinations took on peculiar 
significance. 

This concept on which the entire logic of Phantasms was based, 
is stated in Volume I, p. Ixv, in the form of three main theses which 
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are: (1) that telepathy is a fact; (2) that phantasms (impressions, 
voices, figures) coincide with crises, especially death, with a fre- 
quency which mere chance cannot explain; and (3) that they there- 
fore indicate the effect of one mind on another (the effect of the 
agent’s mind on that of the percipient was the implicit though un- 
stated meaning ). 

Although the argument did not go beyond the third thesis, that 
hallucinations are the effect of mind on mind, it bore on the survival 
question because, under point 2, the agent could either be deceased or 
living. Had the concept of the basis of telepathy not been restricted 
to that of an active agent (active in some essential way and degree) 
the second thesis would not have had significance as to post mortem 
agency, and the interest and bearing of the development would have 
been destroyed. 

If one follows the line of thought in somewhat greater detail, the 
changes brought by the years between 1885 and today show up more 
vividly. Those changes can be seen in the purely psychological con- 
cepts as well as in the parapsychological. A general hallucination 
(whether psi or non-psi), for instance, as defined by Gurney, is a 
“percept which lacks but which only by distinct reflection can be 
recognized as lacking, the objective basis which it suggests” (1, Vol. 
I, p. 459). 

This definition is, of course, purely descriptive; the modern 
emphasis on the sensory involvement in hallucinatory experience had 
not yet been developed. On this account, the concept of hallucina- 
tions was broader then than now, and dreams as well as waking 
experiences were included under it. Hallucinatory waking ex- 
periences were designated as “sensory hallucinations,” terminology 
that today would be redundant. It was in order to differentiate psi 
from non-psi hallucinations that Gurney called the former “telepathic 
hallucinations,” thereby expressly assuming the basis of all veridical 
hallucinations to be telepathic. But telepathy too was a word used 
with the freedom from exactness that would be expected in a pioneer 
study. Although the term was used as a broader one than phantasm, 
apparition, or hallucination, the distinction sometimes wore rather 
thin and the words were used almost interchangeably. 

In order fully to appreciate the significance that came to be as- 
sociated with “telepathic hallucinations” in comparison with other 
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types of psi experience, one must consider the bases of classification 
of cases used in that day. The raw material on which Phantasms 
was based was a large collection of spontaneous psi experiences. The 
early stage of psychological thought then prevailing is shown even 
in the names given the two divisions of their primary classification. 
These were “non-externalized” and “externalized.”” The former, 
which included experiences that today would be considered mainly 
subjective, included ideas, emotions, pain, smell and most dreams. 
The “externalized” group was made up of hallucinatory experiences 
as today defined, and a few vivid dreams that bordered on waking 
experience. 

Although the various “non-externalized’” experiences, including 
dreams, were presented in Phantasms, dreams especially were re- 
ferred to as a “weak class”’ ; for their significance beyond chance was 
difficult to establish statistically. The only topic with which many 
dreams were concerned that could be given even rough statistical 
estimate was that of death. It appeared that the rate of coincidence 
of such dreams with a death, as dreamed, did exceed chance expecta- 
tion, but the suggestion that they did was felt to have only limited 
reliability. 

Waking experiences, however, were more defensible, and among 
these too appeared many “death coincidences,” for which there could 
be at least a rough statistical estimate. For this reason (and doubt- 
less too because to Gurney and Myers telepathy implied an active 
agent) hallucinatory experiences were considered so significant that 
Gurney called them “the most important division of our work” 
(1, Vol. I, p. 457), and they occupied the climactic chapters of the 
presentation. 

In these chapters Gurney disposed of the idea that hallucinatory 
figures “need be conceived of as in some way objective and inde- 
pendent presences.” Instead, the agent, in his view, was not an ac- 
tual, but a telepathically induced, personage—a personage, neverthe- 
less, who, operating on the analogy of a messenger, brought his in- 
formation to the percipient. That the percipient could himself, and 
by his own initiative, secure information of the external world, 
neither sent by nor limited to the mental content of the agent, as a 
concept of clairvoyance might have suggested, was an idea not in 
that day entertained. 
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The attempt to fit their idea of telepathy to the observed facts, 
however, met with questionable success. For though it fitted well 
enough in some cases, it did not do so in all. Looking back now, it is 
interesting to note some of the times when both Gurney and Myers 
struggled with the confines of their narrow concept of telepathic 
agency, and almost broke out of them. For one thing, the experiences 
sometimes occurred before or after, instead of just at the time of the 
event. It was necessary, therefore, to make an arbitrary limit (twelve 
hours) beyond which it seemed unreasonable to suppose a telepathic 
impression might be delayed. 

Then there were the many cases in which the percipient’s hal- 
lucination included items that could not be supposed to have come 
from the agent. Gurney (1, Vol. I, p. 534) tried to explain these 
cases by considering the agent’s part merely the “root’’ of the hal- 
lucination which became embodied in the thought of the percipient 
by “a creative process carried out by the percipient’s own mind.” 

In addition, cases were reported in which the agent did not show 
the “intensity of feeling” or “intensity of concentration” thought to 
be necessary in sending a thought to a percipient. The author had, 
therefore, to say (1, Vol. I, p. 537) that “the impression actually 
transferred to the percipient . . . can be conceived to be small, and 
the part which the percipient’s own creative energy supplies, can be 
conceived to be large.... We thus shift . . . the responsibility for the 
hallucination to the percipient’s mind; which we shall conceive as 
actively generating . . . instead of passively receiving a full-fledged 
percept from the agent’s mind, where nothing in the least resembling 
such a percept had any conscious place.” 

Thus one can see the struggle to explain thoughts and attitudes 
that seemed unlikely to have occupied the agent’s attention. But 
still, the need for a clairvoyant capacity in the percipient could not 
be denied. Nevertheless it had somehow to be interpreted in terms 
of telepathy and hence was expressed thus (1, Vol. I, p. 556): “. . . 
since nothing is perceived that is definitely outside the agent’s range 
of knowledge, the extension of the percipient’s faculties—his clair- 
voyance if we like to call it so—may still be perfectly well regarded as 
a telepathic extension, an abnormally increased power of receiving 
impressions from the more withdrawn strata of another mind, under 
conditions of crisis or excitement.” 
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Myers also recognized the need for some type of clairvoyance. 
He, in fact, carried even further than Gurney an explanation in- 
volving it. For instance, in his chapter on psychological interaction 
he even distinguished two forms (1, Vol. II, p. 286): “. . . one is 
what we may call telepathic clairvoyance, where the clairvoyant 
seems to be seeing with the eyes . . . of another person, and another 
is what we may call independent clairvoyance, where the clairvoyant 
seems to visit scenes or to discern objects without needing that those 
scenes or objects should form part of the perception or memory of any 
known mind.” 

The question of the clothes of apparitions is used by both Gurney 
and Myers as the basis of inference as to the nature of the interaction 
obviously occurring in a telepathic exchange. Myers, not applying 
his concept of independent clairvoyance as just mentioned, twelve 
pages later assumed that if the apparition were clothed in garments 
of which the percipient was normally unaware, but which were 
actually worn by the agent at the time, it would not indicate per- 
cipient, but agent initiative. Nevertheless, there are cases in which 
he finds evidence which he ascribes “conclusively to an origin in the 
percipient’s mind.” 

One of the greatest difficulties of all, to both Myers and Gurney, 
arose from the fact that in some instances two or more persons 
shared the experience. Of course, non-psi hallucinations of the ill, 
the drugged, the insane, are not shared; but according to Myers, in 
the collections of cases with which they dealt (1, Vol. II, p. 278), 
“in nearly two cases out of three the phantasm is perceived by all or 
most of the persons so situated that they would have perceived it 
had it been an objective reality.” 

These various difficulties produced by observations that in spite 
of the best attempts at explanation seemed to conflict stimulated 
Myers to build up a hypothesis of “psychical interaction’ to explain 
joint hallucinations, one which he believed supplemented and even 
went beyond Gurney’s suggestion. Gurney was content to consider 
collectively seen apparitions as due to telepathy between the per- 
cipients. 

Later, in his own book, Human Personality (2), Myers’ thinking 
goes on, and on page 249 he says he has reached—‘‘this main dif- 
ference from our early treatment of veridical phantasms. Instead 
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of starting from a root-conception of a telepathic impulse merely 
passing from mind to mind, I now start from a root-conception of 
the dissociability of the self, of the possibility that different fractions 
of the personality can act so far independently of each other that the 
one is not conscious of the other’s action.” 

Developing thus his idea of the subliminal, Myers anticipated 
and dealt with much that today is generally attributed to unconscious 
levels of personality. With this idea of the separation of the self, 
Myers applied his hypothesis particularly to situations involving the 
death or post-mortem activity of the agent, the idea of “psychical 
invasion or excursions” of both parties, though especially of the 
agent, being dominant. Presumably only the restriction of his con- 
cept of the nature of the agency in telepathy (i.e., that initiative must 
be limited to the agent) prevented his application of his idea to the 
percipient as well. Had he realized that initiative could come from 
the percipient too he could have solved some of his already-mentioned 
difficulties. But even so, the fact is that his thinking and that of his 
colleagues, based on the knowledge of their day, was so careful and 
convincing that it has gone through the decades substantially un- 
questioned. 

Neither Tyrrell (5) nor Hart (6), in more recent studies, ques- 
tioned the assumption of the early workers. Tyrrell alone, after the 
long interval in psychical research devoted almost wholly to medium- 
istic studies, came back to basic interpretations of processes in hallu- 
cinatory experience. But he too assumed, as had his predecessors, 
that the basic process was telepathic, and as such was initiated by the 
agent. Although he built a more intricate superstructure than his 
predecessors had done, especially in his analysis of the role of the per- 
cipient as projecting the hallucination, he did not alter or enlarge the 
foundations of the basic agent-percipient relation. 

Another restriction (besides that of a too-narrow assumption 
regarding initiative in telepathy) hemmed in the perspective of these 
pioneers. Inherent in the situation facing case collectors in the 
1880's before extrasensory perception had finally been established 
experimentally was the need to make the most of spontaneous psi ex- 
periences as evidence. Very strict standards of authentication, there- 
fore, were set up. It was probably natural that in the very process 
of trying to verify reports some types of cases were more readily 
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verifiable than others and a degree of selection should result. That 
there should be discrimination in types of cases accepted was a result 
that seemed of less importance then than it does now. 

The fact, however, that great selection did occur now seems evi- 
dent. In the first place, all experiences were excluded which did not 
or could not come up to the necessary arbitrary standards which had 
been set involving witnesses, early recording, etc. This would con- 
siderably have reduced the numbers of dream experiences accepted, 
few of which would have been adequately pre-recorded. Among wak- 
ing types, intuitions would have been discriminated against out of pro- 
portion to more detailed experiences like visual hallucinations be- 
cause of differences in ease of seeming to exclude coincidence. Next, 
even though both authors recognized other forms of hallucination 
besides the visual, both of them evidently, without realizing it, came 
to focus attention primarily on that. Still further, too, they tended 
to narrow down the visual cases to apparitional experience involving 
the appearance of a human being, which, in turn, was narrowed to 
cases of death coincidence because, as already mentioned, in them it 
seemed possible to arrive at a statistical estimate of the probability 
of chance. And so, to them, death coincidences came to be the most 
impressive type of all. Therefore, partly at least in consequence of 
the selective procedures followed and partly because of the concept of 
the telepathic process assumed, the cases which were accepted indi- 
cated not only the occurrence of thought transference between living 
individuals but also seemed to imply that such transference from the 
discarnate occurred as well. The implications for the theory of 
spirit survival are obvious. 

But now the occurrence of clairvoyance is established, and thereby 
the ability of a percipient to induce his own psi experience without 
the active intervention of an agent has been demonstrated. This has 
removed the necessity of assuming that the initiating action must be 
attributable to the agent. Whatever his role may be, it can no longer 
simply be assumed but must be determined by appropriate investiga- 
tion. Any changes in the idea of the telepathic process which the 
results of such investigation may necessitate will also, of course, 
affect the implications for survival that, as I have just shown, have 


depended on the idea of an initiating agent. 
* * ” * * ” * ” 
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An attempt to see what might now be suggested by case material 
on this question of the role of the agent in telepathy was reported in 
my earlier paper, “The Relationship of Agent and Percipient in 
Spontaneous Telepathy” (4). That study showed that the agent’s 
part in situations apparently involving telepathy was too variable 
from case to case to be considered as reliably that of initiator. The 
percipient himself was the only constant factor and therefore, possibly 
at least, the one who started the process. 

The above survey was made on all telepathy cases except those of 
hallucinatory form. They were reserved for later treatment because 
they seemed first to require special study, and also because of their 
historical significance. They varied so much even in superficial ap- 
pearance that they called first of all for a study of the range of 
modalities reported as well as of the extent to which they could be 
considered to be telepathic in origin. Only after such organization 
had been introduced could questions such as that of the initiating 
agency be taken up intelligently. The eventual reévaluation of their 
bearing on the survival question would need to wait its turn in this 
sequence. 

The special study of the collection of hallucinatory experiences 
has now been made. It follows in general the steps outlined above, 
of introductory survey, studies of agency, reévaluation of bearing on 
the question of survival. This paper covers the introductory survey. 

The material used in this research consisted of all the halluci- 
natory experiences in the case collections now on file at the Para- 
psychology Laboratory at Duke University. They had been as- 
sembled with the aim of making a collection as representative as pos- 
sible of all the types reported. No restrictions were made as to the 
modality of sensory experience or the nature of the target event as- 
sociated with it. But all instances were included in which a psi im- 
pression appeared as sensory experience. The resulting group of 
cases fulfilled the general definition of psi hallucination, “a veridical 
experience as though sensory, without the presence of an objective 
stimulus.” This collection, therefore, constitutes a more representa- 
tive range of hallucinatory experiences and their frequency than any 
heretofore available for study. 
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RESULTS 


A total of 825 hallucinatory experiences were found. They were 
drawn from general case collections of over 8,000 items. The hal- 
lucinations were thus about 10 percent of the total. The remaining 
90 percent were dreams and intuitions. 

This group of 825 hallucinatory experiences is now presented in 
further subdivisions, first as to the sensory form of the percipient’s ex- 
perience ; second, as to the kinds of extrasensory phenomena involved. 


I. Sensory Form of Hallucinatory Experience 


In view of the historical emphasis on visual hallucinations, it was 
particularly interesting to see what proportion of the total would be 
visual and how. wide a distribution of other modalities would be 
found. When the cases were separated on the basis of sense modality, 
they fell into four groups: A. Visual, B. Auditory, C. Olfactory, and 
D., a fourth, described below, which could be roughly characterized 
by the general term Somatic. A very few instances that would 
classify as tactile and gustatory were found, usually in conjunction 
with another sensory effect. Those not so accompanied were not 
strong or numerous enough to take note of and are not counted 
among the 825 cases used. In the small number of instances in which 
more than one form of sensory expression was involved—as tactile 
and visual, or visual and auditory—the cases were classified as be- 
longing to the modality which seemed more pronounced. It was 
usually the visual. These four groups and the numbers of cases in 
each are described and illustrated below. 


A. Visual 


There were 231 cases of this kind, or 28 percent of the total. 
They vary too greatly in many aspects to be adequately illustrated 
by a single example, and two are therefore given. 

Example 1 is representative of the fairly simple cases. In this 
experience an individual saw an expected person who “‘wasn't there,” 
but saw in addition a detail accessible by extrasensory perception. 

(Example 1) We were moving into a new house. It was still in the 
hands of the decorators, a man and his son, a lad of 15 years. My husband 
and I were there to lay some rugs and put up the curtains before the furniture 
was moved in. While I was doing the front windows, the decorator came 


in the room and said, “I have just sent my lad on an errand, and when he 
comes back will you tell him to wait for me as I am going to dump some rub 
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bish?” About five minutes later I saw the boy coming in the gate with a 
sheet of glass under his arm. I immediately ran downstairs to tell him to 
wait for his father, but to my astonishment he wasn’t there. So when his 
father came in shortly afterward I told him and he was very angry at his 
son for not waiting. I told him he had the glass and he said, “Good.” Just 
then the lad came back with no glass, saying he had been waiting in the 
shop to see if they had the sheet glass he wanted but hadn’t got it. When I 
said, “I saw you come in the gate with the glass,” he declared he hadn’t left 
the shop. Now how did I see him with the glass, not knowing what he had 
gone for? 


Example 2 is typical in general of more complicated experiences 
involving agents dying or deceased. Incidentally, this case has an 
auditory as well as a visual component. 


(Example 2) This occurred in the first school I taught. I was then 
just 18 and doing my practice teaching. There was a young lad (he was 14) 
who insisted on knowing where I was going to teach. I didn’t know at the 
time. He made it very emphatic on several occasions that no matter where 
I taught he was going to go to my school and no other. 

I was seated at my desk shortly after our afternoon studies began when 
a voice said, “Hello, Miss Long.” Glancing up, there he stood, smiling at 
me, hat in hand, holding on to the door. “I told you that no matter where 
you taught I was going to your school and here I am.” Pleased as well as 
startled, | smiled back, exclaiming, “Truman, how did you get here?” He 
replied, “Oh, | just came. Where can I sit?” I was aware of the dead silence 
in the room and every pupil seemed frozen in their places, mingled emotions 
stamped on their faces, all eyes watching me. Ready to reply I noticed that 
instead of a solid substance, as he had first appeared the figure was fading 
out and I could see the details of the room through him. Shaken, I, who 
hadn't thought of him before, couldn’t get this out of my mind. 

A few days later a letter from my mother telling of Truman’s sudden 
death really made me have the creeps. He had been only slightly ill for a 
few days and his mother was planning on sending him to school the next day. 
He had been downstairs eating his noon lunch. At 1:30, the time I saw his 
apparition, as he started to go back upstairs he collapsed and died, hanging 
on to the stair post. 


B. Auditory 

There were 435 cases, or 53 percent of the total, in which a 
sound was heard for which no physical cause could be found. There 
were thus nearly twice as many auditory as visual experiences. These 
too varied greatly, but since the majority involved the hearing of a 
recognized voice, cases of that type are given as illustrations. In 
Example 3, the voice heard was that of the percipient’s husband, who 
was living. 
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(Example 3) We lived on a ranch about 45 miles from town. My 
husband hauled wheat into town most of the late fall and winter. He hauled 
in shifts with other ranchers, and they would sometimes come into the ranch 
at breakfast time. One morning I was awakened by my husband's voice 
saying, “I can’t see. I can’t see.” I was bothered so I got up and got the 
house warm and the coffee pot on. He came in later and the first thing 
he said was, “I am late, but I just couldn’t see. I ran into a snow storm 
and the snow stuck to the windshield and I just couldn't see.” 


In Example 4 the voice was recognized as that of the percipient’s 
mother, who was deceased. 


(Example 4) My mother has been dead since 1913. Several years after 
her death I left my young son in the bedroom and started to prepare a meal 
in the kitchen. Suddenly I heard my mother’s voice call my name. She 
said, “Go quickly to the bedroom.” When I reached the bedroom | found my 
young son had climbed in a chair and was leaning over a red hot stove, trying 
to get something off the mantel. 


C. Olfactory 


There were 36 cases in which the experience was olfactory. 
This small number, only about 4 percent of all, were, however, much 
like those of the visual and auditory types except in the sensory 
characteristic, as illustrated by Example 5. 


(Example 5) December 22, 1945 I was home on sick leave from my job 
in Arizona. About 3:30 p.m. I suddenly jumped up and exclaimed, “I smell 
smoke! Something’s burning!” We had a fire in the wood range, and a 
furnace fire. My sisters and I looked all around but discovered nothing 
wrong so one sister said, “It must be just in your own nose. None of us can 
smell it.” There was a bottle of perfume on the sideboard so I put some of it 
on my nose. It helped for a second or so, then I could smell smoke worse 
than ever. I said, “There is a fire somewhere.” We went over the house 
from cellar to attic but no sign of anything wrong. And then the fire 
whistle let go with a mighty blast and a neighbor came running over and 
told us that our sister’s house in the country was on fire. The whole interior 
was badly damaged and had to be completely done over. It was three miles 
away from me. No one else but me smelled the smoke. 


D. Somatic 


This group is made up of sensory experiences not referable to a 
single specifiable sense. Their identifying feature is that the per- 
cipient appears to feel the same bodily sensations, or an approxima- 
tion of them, as those being experienced by the agent. These are the 
cases of which Gurney (1, Vol. I, p. 187) speaks thus: “There is 
also a small group—those, namely, where the experience of the 
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percipient is sensory without being an external-seeming affectation 
of sight, hearing or touch—for instance, a physical feeling of illness 
or malaise.” He says he placed the group “‘with the emotional, into 
which it shades.” By present standards of classification, it must be 
considered as hallucinatory. 


There were 123 cases of this kind, or 15 percent of all. In most 
of these the experience of the percipient seemed more or less specifi- 
cally to have duplicated that of the agent, as in Examples 6 and 7. 


(Example 6) Here is a very recent experience of my daughter, the wife 
of an Army officer. Last autumn they returned from a two-year duty tour 
in Germany. They left behind their older daughter who had married a 
young officer whose term overseas had not ended. On January 9th at 11:30 
our granddaughter announced the arrival in Germany of the most beautiful 
baby boy in the world. 

She had not told us on this side of her prospects, to avoid useless anxiety, 
but on January 9th her mother in Baltimore experienced the pains of child- 
birth, backache, and bearing down, so severe and similar that the thought oc- 
curred to her that her daughter might be experiencing the actuality and made 
a record of the time. When the report came as above, the time was found 
to be the same. 


(Example 7) I was visiting my grandparents in the country at the time. 
It was a Sunday morning and the older folks were all sitting around swapping 
about the good old days. My aunt had left a few hours earlier to go swim- 
ming with a group of teenage friends. Suddenly my grandmother doubled 
over, clutching her chest as if in severe pain, and said, “Something has 
happened to Nell, she has been hurt.” We didn’t think much of this but about 
two hours later the sheriff arrived to tell us that my aunt had died on the way 
to the hospital after an auto accident in which a portion of broken steering 
wheel had completely pierced her chest. 


In this collection, then, visual hallucinations make up only a 
little over a quarter of all. Instead of being the most numerous, 
they occur only about half as frequently as auditory experiences, 


while the other two groups, olfactory and somatic, together constitute 
about a fifth. 


Il. Types of Extrasensory Perception Involved in Hallucinatory Psi 
Experiences 


The classifying of the types of ESP phenomena represented in 
the hallucinatory cases derived much of its special interest, as did 
that involving the sense modalities, from the historical background. 
In this instance, the fact that parapsychical hallucinations had 
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originally been more or less assumed to be telepathic gave a special 
point of departure to the study. 

But decision as to whether these cases were telepathic, clair- 
voyant, or precognitive in origin depended, of course, on what was 
perceived ; that is, on the nature of the event associated with the 
percipient’s experience. If it was the thought of another person, the 
experience was telepathic; if an impersonal thing, clairvoyant; if a 
future event, precognitive. 

But in many cases these distinctions could not be made. Some- 
times the events were such that both a thought and a thing were 
inextricably involved. Also, in some instances information as to the 
thought of the agent was unavailable. It was necessary, therefore, 
to supplement the criteria by which to decide between telepathy and 
clairvoyance in instances in which information as to the agents’ 
thought was lacking. 

The case was therefore considered telepathic if the percipient’s ex- 
perience seemed to be a duplication of a mental state being ex- 
perienced, or presumably being experienced, by an agent at that 
time ; for example, as in pain following an injury. In such cases, 
however, it was recognized that the physical injury would have 
furnished a target for clairvoyant perception too. But the benefit of 
the doubt was given the telepathy hypothesis because of the historical 
assumption being questioned. Thus a bias toward telepathy was 
consciously entertained, and not only in instances in which informa- 
tion as to the agent’s thought was lacking. Even in those cases in 
which the agent was known to have been thinking of the percipient 
there was usually some physical sign or symptom also which could 
have been the basis for a clairvoyant experience. But in this classifi- 
cation in any doubtful case an agent’s thought or mental state was 
given precedence over any physical aspect. 

Under this definitely biased criterion, cases were considered as 
instances of clairvoyance only when no personal agent was actively 
undergoing at the same time an experience that had any recognizable 
relationship to that of the percipient. 

But even with these refinements of standards for judging te- 
lepathy vs. clairvoyance, a fourth category, general extrasensory 
perception (GESP) was necessary for cases in which both telepathy 
and clairvoyance seemed reasonable possibilities. There were, for 
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example, instances in which an agent existed who could have ex- 
perienced all that the percipient did, but whose viewpoint or other 
circumstance did not make a connection seem necessary or likely. 

The cases fell into the four groups as follows: A. Telepathy, 431 
cases; B. Clairvoyance, 66 cases; C. Precognition, 60 cases; GESP, 
268 cases. These types will be illustrated below, but under their 
constituent sense modality headings. 


A. Telepathy 


The 431 cases classed as telepathic were found to fall into the 
sense modalities in these numbers: Visual, 81; Auditory, 244; Ol- 
factory, 0; Somatic, 106. 

1. Visual. A visual hallucination typical of the 81 telepathic 


cases is Example 8, an instance in which the agent was thinking of 
the percipient. 


(Example 8) When I was in bed with my first baby, I lived on the third 
floor and my bedroom faced the street and the bus stop. I had a nurse and 
I said to her, “I am so lonely this afternoon, | wish my mother would come 
over,” and she said, “Speak of the Devil—” and looked out of the window 
grinning. I said, “Is that my mother?” She said, “Just you wait and see.” 
and she smoothed her apron, straightened up the room and went to the door. 
She came back and said, “That’s strange, I distinctly saw your mother get 
off that bus and she waved to me. She had that shopping bag she carries. 
Funny where she went to.” I said, “I just knew my mother was coming but 
where did she go?” The nurse kept talking about it and was very puzzled. 

My mother-in-law who lives next door came up that night and said, “I 
would have come in to see you this afternoon but I saw your mother get off 
the bus.” Then my mother came over later and she said, “I was all ready 
to take that bus which would have arrived at that exact time but I went into 


a store to check on the time and the bus passed by. I was so disappointed 
I cried.” 


2. Auditory. The 244 cases of auditory experience classed as 
having a telepathic origin are illustrated by Example 9 which again 
represents, as does Example 8 above, an instance in which the agent's 
thought was directed toward the percipient. 


(Example 9) I sent my 9-year-old boy to camp for the summer. One 
night at the end of the summer I heard my son call and cry “Mama,” as if 
he were in the next room, but he was over 100 miles away. I ran and woke 
up my husband and told him I had just heard the boy crying for me in my 
sleep. He told me to go back to sleep and forget about my silly dream. I fell 
asleep and again the boy screamed, “Mama,” right in my ear. I couldn't 
sleep all night. The next morning I was notified that they were sending my 
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son home that day and to meet him at the bus station. When I met him 
we had just enough time to rush him to a hospital for a ruptured appendix. 


He then told me he had cried all night and called Mama just as I had heard 
him call in my dreams. 


3. Olfactory. In none of the olfactory cases could the basis of the 
experiences be considered as predominantly a thought. In all, an 
obvious impersonal aspect seemed primary, and so, such cases had to 
be classed as of the GESP type rather than the telepathic. 

4. Somatic. There were 106 instances in this group, out of the 
total of 123 somatic hallucinations that were considered to be of 
telepathic origin. Thus nearly all instances of somatic experience 
were classed as telepathic. But they were almost all “benefit of 
the doubt” cases because information as to the agent's possible 
thought of the percipient was lacking. The percipient’s experience 
did, however, in these instances duplicate the mental state one could 
assume the agent to have had. Examples 6 and 7 given earlier in 
Section I, and also Example 10 below, show both characteristics. 

(Example 10) One Sunday when I was about 18 years old my brother 
took my father and mother on an all-day motor trip. They expected to be 
home in time for supper and I was to have it ready for them. While I was 
preparing the meal my arm suddenly began to hurt badly. I cannot explain 
the feeling but I felt certain that something was happening to one of my 
parents. I did not know which one. When they returned I saw that my 
father’s arm had been injured and I learned that it had happened at the mo- 
ment when my arm had begun to hurt. My brother, who was driving, had 
had to turn quickly to avoid a collision with another car and my father’s arm 
had been pushed into the extending metal to which side curtains were fastened. 


This metal piece had pierced his arm just above the elbow, the very spot 
where I had felt the pain. 


B. Clairvoyance 


The 66 cases classed as clairvoyant included 9 visual, 46 auditory, 
11 olfactory, and no somatic experiences. These cases, selected be- 
cause their basis seemed to be something impersonal, rather than the 
thought of an agent, are illustrated as follows: 

1. Visual. Example 11 is typical of the nine cases in this group 
that were classed as clairvoyant in origin since an impersonal situation 


(the horses and wagon obstructing the road) seemed to have been the 
cause of the experience. 


(Example 11) An interesting experience I had, and which was not a 
dream, happened in the car. This was in 1934 or 35, and we were returning 
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home one night, very late, and my husband was driving at a high rate of speed. 
It was a country road, so at that hour there were no cars out. My mother 
was in the front seat with my husband, and my sister and I were in the 
back. I had a terrible headache, and had rested my head against the 
back of the seat, closing my eyes. 

Suddenly I saw a flash of brilliant red light, and without conscious 
thought sprang up calling, “Look out, Glenn!” Instantly my husband 
slammed on the brakes, and as the car slowed the head lights picked up the 
form of a wagon, drawn by a team of horses, with another team of horses 
fastened to the rear of the wagon. Had I not called out, he would never 
have been able to stop. There were no lights of any kind on the wagon. 
I shudder to think, even now, of the horrible result of a car hurtling head-long 
into two heavy draft horses. 


2. Auditory. Of the 46 instances in which an auditory experience 
seemed to have had a clairvoyant cause, the most typical were those 
cases in which, as in Example 12, a message was heard in an im- 
personal and unrecognized voice. No human agent as a source of 
the voice was indicated, and therefore the impersonal situation which 
was involved rather than an agent’s thought must have been the 
basis of the experience. 


(Example 12) My mother was a great believer in the power of the mind, 
the “still small voice,” or the voice of God, as she called it. One day she 
was reading and the voice said, “Better go to the basement.” Mother didn’t 
like the dark and the basement was dark. But it said for a third time, 
“Better go or you will be sorry.” She reluctantly went, thinking, “Well, I 
won't stay.” The entire basement floor was covered with oil from our oil 
furnace. Had anyone struck a match the house would have blown up. 


3. Olfactory. The 11 experiences of odor which seemed to have 
had as a basis an impersonal event are illustrated by Example 13. 
Several of the cases involved the smell of smoke at the time of a fire. 


(Example 13) My husband, who liked celebrating with the boys, was 
missing this particular evening. I waited up until 12:00 midnight and then 
deciding he had probably gone to sleep in the back room of the store, went 
to bed. About 2 a.m. I woke up suddenly smelling smoke. We were living 
in a little cottage and had an oil heater and an old-fashioned belly stove to 
keep us warm. I checked both and nothing was wrong there. Still the odor 
persisted. I then lay down on the couch, feeling that if anything was burn- 
ing I would be aware of it. Just then I remembered my neighbor at the 
back of the house. She was an invalid and when she couldn’t sleep used 
to light her fireplace and read. I went to the back door and looked out, 
but no smoke was coming from her chimney. More and more mystified I 
went back to the living room. The odor of the smoke meanwhile became 
increasingly obvious. Suddenly, I will never know why, it dawned on me 
that something must be wrong at the store. 
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I called Mrs. T., the taxi woman, and asker her to send her brother down 
in a cab, that I wanted to go to the store, which, by the way, was in another 
town some 9 miles away. She said I must be out of my mind to go off in 
the middle of the night with my little girl, until I explained that I was worried 
that something might be wrong. I didn’t go into details. 

On opening the door to the store, there, to my amazement was the smoke— 
a store full of it, completely fogging the place. When I got to the back 
room there lay my husband, unconscious of his predicament, and there lay 
a cigar smoldering on the couch where it had fallen. There were no flames— 
but just a red smoldering hole into which I pushed water-soaked dish towels, 
then opened the windows and doors to get out the smoke. 


4. Somatic. As stated above, there were no experiences of this 
kind in the clairvoyant group. A second person, a human agent, is 
a necessary part of experiences that classify as somatic. 


C. Precognition 


The 60 precognitive cases were made up of 12 visual, 32 auditory, 
8 olfactory and 8 somatic experiences. 

1. Visual. The subject matter of the 12 visual precognitive hal- 
lucinations varied so much that no one theme could be considered as 
typical ; but Example 14, in which the percipient saw his own dead 
body, illustrates several that involved a future death. 


(Example 14) My first husband died in 1941, October Ist, at about 7 :30 
in the morning. The night before we had visitors—two couples—at our house 
until 12:00 midnight. We had only coffee and little cakes for refreshments. 
One of the couples had not visited us in at least 5 years, yet had expressed an 
overwhelming desire to see my husband, although her husband had argued 
it was already after nine and they shouldn’t drop in so late. My husband 
was not ill, had worked hard all summer, was being treated by a local doctor 
for a stomach weakness which had not been described as serious. Just at 
midnight he entered the bedroom for a fresh pack of cigarettes and stopped in 
the doorway, turned around to us with a suddenly pale and concerned look 
on his face. Since we'd been laughing and joking we insisted on knowing 
what “ailed” him. He refused at first to tell, then stammered that he had just 
seen a vision of himself lying stretched out on that bed, a corpse. Everyone 
made light of the subject and it was forgotten, till my son discovered him next 
morning while I was preparing breakfast. We tried to give him artificial 
respiration, but by the time the doctor arrived it was too late. They said 
he had been dead for “some time,” probably 20 minutes. 


2. Auditory. Twelve of the 32 precognitive auditory experiences 
involved calls or statements about future events heard in an imper- 
sonal and unrecognized voice. 


(Example 15) I was about 12 years old. We lived in the Carolina Blue 
Ridge country and were fortunate enough to live near a spring of clear cold 
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water which that part of the country is famous for. The spring was situated 
near the bank of a swift flowing river, a good-sized hill sloped down to meet 
the river. A lovely place like a large platform had been washed out and 
formed a kind of beach and there was the spring gushing out from under 
the hill. To get to it we had to stoop under an overhanging bank of earth, 
rock, and mountain laurel. One summer afternoon I took a pail and started 
toward the spring. The country road passed over the hillside quite a 
distance above the spring. I crossed this road and started down the path 
that sloped toward the spring when I thought I heard my name called from 
the road just above me but out of sight. I thought sure that one of my 
playmates who lived a short distance away had seen me from the road and 
called so I sat the pail down and fairly flew up the road, but no one was in 
sight. I waited a few minutes, thinking my chum had hidden among the 
laurel bushes just for the fun of seeing my surprise. I looked for her a 
little while and then decided to go back to ‘he spring and get the water and 
let her look for me. But I didn’t get any water because the overhanging 
clump had falled down completely burying tle spring. 


The rest of the cases involved, instead of a voice, a knock or 
sound of mechanical nature, like the unexplainable striking of a clock 
(a rap, a bell, etc.). Although the possibility of coincidence in such 
cases cannot be ruled out, the import of the occurrence was taken 


to be premonitory. The most frequently reported of these, a knock 
or knocks before a death, are illustrated by Example 16. 


(Example 16) After my little daughter was drowned my step-father-in- 
law came over to see me. I could see that something was troubling him. He 
said there was something he wanted me to know. On that Tuesday night 
before the tragedy he and his wife were playing checkers when someone 
knocked at the door. Now he is hard of hearing and it must have been a 
loud knock for him to get up and go to the door. He said that no one was 
there. Knowing how excitable my mother-in-law was, he didn’t want to 
tell her the truth. He said it probably was just some neighbor children play- 
ing pranks. They settled down and the knocks came again, louder, he said. 
This time he went all around the house and yard but not a soul was there. 
Naturally my mother-in-law couldn't sleep without first placing a call to see 
if her sister who was ill was all right. Her sister was better, if anything. 
In fact, she lived another year. 


3. Olfactory. Most typical of the eight precognitive olfactory 
experiences was the scent of flowers before a death, as in Example 17. 


(Example 17) A few years later for a third time I told my mother 
I was again smelling gardenias. We looked at one another knowingly. No 
one in our family was in poor health, but she too must have had some premo- 
nition, for she made a trip to a nearby town to see her much loved only 
brother the following day. That night a telephone call was received that he 
had just had a heart attack and was gone before the doctor arrived. 
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4. Somatic. In eight instances somatic experiences seemed to oc- 


cur in anticipation of sensations experienced later by another person, 
as in the following case: 


(Example 18) I went selling greeting cards as | had done so often 
for the past two years and it was a very hot day and after walking for two 
hours both my legs began aching from the ankles up to my knees and I 
couldn’t understand why; it never happened to me before. This was on a 
Friday. I went to bed, expecting the pains to leave me but Saturday they 
still persisted and I complained to my husband. He said | probably over- 
exerted myself. Then came Sunday morning and my step-daughter got up 
to go to work and told me of a horrible dream she had but said she'd tell me 
of it when she got home that night. But she never returned home alive that 
Sunday, August 17, 1951. That Sunday I felt hot and cold flashes through 
my body and my legs hurt me and I had a hard time breathing normally as 
I kept gasping for air and felt very faint all during the afternoon. | felt 
as if I was dying or fainting but didn’t, and gasped for air and kept drinking 
water and couldn’t understand my reaction which I never experienced be- 
fore. By 10:30 the phone rang and my sister informed me that my step- 
daughter was in an accident with both legs broken and near death. I was 
stunned and couldn’t speak. Well, she lived for five-and-a-half days and died 
without regaining consciousness. After that phone call that Sunday | felt 
myself again and could breath normally and had no more pain in my legs. 
But later we found out my step-daughter’s legs had both been broken in the 
exact place where I had pains in my own legs. 

D. General Extrasensory Perception 


The 268 cases placed in this group were those that could not be 
considered as due exclusively either to a thought or an impersonal 
cause. The reason may have been one of several; the nature of the 
situation may have been inextricably both a thought and a thing; or 
information as to the agent’s thought may have been lacking. If, in 
addition, the agent’s relation to the percipient was not close, thereby 
making a connection seem unreasonable, the case was considered 
indeterminate and was put in this category. 

The distribution of GESP experiences among sense modalities 
was: 129 visual, 113 auditory, 17 olfactory, and 9 somatic. 
different types are illustrated as follows : 

1. Visual. An illustration of the 129 visual experiences not 
definitely ascribable either to telepathy or clairvoyance is Example 
19. The two people were not closely related, and no information 
is available to show whether the agent thought of the pericpient. He 
could have had his experience as the result of her death without as- 
suming thought of him on her part. 


These 
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(Example 19) In New York City in the year 1920 I had a good friend 
who lived with his widowed mother in the same apartment building where 
I lived. He, like myself, was a seafaring man. In August my friend 
Charley told me he was leaving to join a ship for a voyage to Buenos Aires. 
His mother, who was quite ill for some time, naturally did not like to see 
him leave. Charley asked me to keep him informed and suggested I write 
him or call him in Antwerp or in Buenos Aires should his mother take a 
turn for the worse. 

Shortly after my friend left I was assigned to a ship out of New York 
bound for the West Indies and South American ports. One night about 8 
p.m. I was turning in and was arranging the blanket when suddenly at the 
foot of my bunk appeared Charley’s mother in what appeared to be a night- 
gown, and having a very distressed look. She seemed to be trying to tell me 
something. I was quite shaken and jumped out of my bunk and went into 
the mess room next to our sleeping quarters and sat down. Some of the 
men off duty were playing cards and they noticed I looked strange. They 
asked me what was wrong, so I told them. 

Of course they laughed it off and kidded me. However, I kept note of 
the time and date and several months afterwards upon my return to New 
York, I asked my aunt what happened to Charley’s mother. She informed 
me she had passed away. I asked her what month and what date and what 
time and, strange as it may seem, it was at the moment I saw her that night 
at sea two days out from Buenos Aires. 





2. Auditory. Many of the 113 indeterminate auditory ex- 
periences involved people whose relationship was so distant as to 
make unreasonable any assumption of motivation to communicate, 
as in Example 20. Again, as in Example 19, the fact of the crisis 
itself rather than the agent’s thought could have been the basis of the 
experience. 

(Example 20) My father and mother were visiting in England and 
went to see a cousin and her husband. The husband, who was not in good 
health, had only met my parents a few times. After my mother and father 
returned to this country, my mother was awakened out of a sound sleep 
one night by some one fairly screaming her name. She recognized the 
cousin’s husband’s voice. She awakened my father who had heard nothing 


and said she must have imagined it. The next letter from England told of 
the cousin’s husband’s death on that same day. 


3. Olfactory. The 17 instances of GESP experienced as an 
olfactory hallucination involve another person but seem to be based 
not on his thought, but upon a characteristic identifying odor, as 
in Example 21. 


(Example 21) One evening as I was sitting in a chair near a table which 
held a lighted table lamp, I suddenly became aware of a distinct odor which 
for some reason I instantly associated with my father, who was many miles 
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away in the state of Iowa. Prior to that moment I had never thought of my 
father, a very clean individual, in terms of a definite odor. 

After sniffing incessantly under the hot lamp bulb, I was thoroughly con- 
vinced I smelled my father. Simultaneously I began to wonder and to worry 
about him. 

A short time afterwards (I do not recall now whether it was minutes or 
a few hours) I received a long distance call from home informing me that 
Dad had been rushed to the hospital, seriously ill. The next day I went 
home to see my father and found him very ill indeed. Fortunately he later 
recovered. But up until the time he was admitted to the hospital, I knew 
nothing of his illness. 


4. Somatic. Only nine cases were put in this category although it 
is possible that the 106 somatic experiences in the telepathy group 
really belong here. For the physical aspects of the crises of the 
agents could in themselves have been the basis of the percipients’ im- 
pressions. 

However, the relationships of the individuals were close, so that 
it seemed reasonable to assume a telepathic possibility, but in nine 
cases, as illustrated by Example 22, the percipient’s experience did 
not appear to have been a duplication of the mental state of the agent. 
Instead it was more like a general nervous reaction, induced by a psi 
impression that did not reach the conscious level. 

(Example 22) As I started to school one morning, after a few minutes | 
felt a distinct shock as if something had suddenly stopped me. I turned back 
to tell my husband that something had happened and that I did not want to go 
on with my teaching that day until I found what was wrong. Finally I did go 


on, but had just opened the school when my husband came and told me that 
my parents had been killed by a train, just at the time when I had that shock 


The above distributions for convenience of reference are given in 
Table 1. 


Table 1 


DisTRIBUTION OF CASES INTO SENSE MODALITY AND 
PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION 
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Parapsychological Form 
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These distributions show that even by giving the benefit of the 
doubt to telepathy rather than clairvoyance, still only slightly more 
than half of the cases can be considered as based on a transfer of 
thought rather than the perception of an impersonal thing or event. 


* * * * * ~*~ * * 


No predominance of the visual type of psi hallucination was 
found. Neither were all the experiences of this kind telepathic in 
origin. Both visual hallucinatory experience and that which appears 
to be telepathic in origin must therefore be only parts of a larger 
whole. Their significance must now be appraised in that light. 

This study is presented as background for others to follow in 
which other aspects of the cases will be examined and their implica- 
tion reévaluated. 
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A PIONEER IN PARAPSYCHOLOGY' 
By May Be. 


I; Is an odd fact that when the Society for Psychical Research was 
started, in 1882, none of its founders, those scholarly, well-read men, 
seems to have known that their design had been anticipated two and 
a half centuries before. 

Since the rise of science there seems always to have been an area 
of strange experiences, or alleged experiences, which scientists have 
been unable to cope with and so have ignored. Francis Bacon was 
the first to observe that this leaves a gap in our knowledge, and true 
to his principle that whatever can be talked about should be examined, 
he outlined proposals for what we call psychical research, but which 
he called “Experiments in consort, monitory, touching transmission 
of spirits and forces of imagination.”” He devoted the last hundred 
paragraphs of Sylva Sylvarum? to suggestions for this inquiry. Else- 
where he had rebuked those who might be doubtful about un- 
orthodox investigations: “Some are weakly afraid lest a deeper 
search into nature should transgress the permitted limits of sober- 
mindedness. ... But arts and sciences should be like mines, where 
the noise of new works and further advances is heard on every side.’”* 

His motive and his interests differed from those of his great 
Victorian successors. Sidgwick, Myers, and Gurney were looking 
for some hope or light in a dark world. Myers, whose faith in reli- 
gion had been shattered by the blows of science upon orthodox dogma, 
describes how, on a starlight walk which he never forgot, he asked 
Henry Sidgwick “whether he thought that when Tradition, Intuition, 
Metaphysic had failed to solve the riddle of the universe, there was 
still a chance that from any actual observable phenomena—ghosts, 
spirits, whatsoever there might be—some valid knowledge might 
be drawn as to a World Unseen.” Sidgwick had already been think- 
ing on these lines: he was not sanguine, but he thought it possible. 





* Reprinted from the Hibbert Journal (April, 1956), which is edited by L. A. 
Garrard and published in London by George Allen & Unwin; in Boston by Leroy 
Phillips. 

® Spedding’s Edition, Works, Vol. II, pp. 640-672. All quotations in the article 
are taken from the last section of the Sy/varum unless otherwise stated. 

* Novum Organum, Book 1, Aphorisms, 89-90, Trs. Ellis. 
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Gurney, slightly their junior at Cambridge, was sympathetic. These 
three gifted men, with a few scientific friends, founded the S.P.R. 

Bacon, on the other hand, secure in his faith and splendidly 
optimistic about the value of science, even in his last, sad years, was 
moved by a passionate curiosity about what seemed to him a remark- 
ably interesting world, and could not be content to leave any depart- 
ment of thought to superstition. Ghosts and hauntings did not 
interest him, as they did the S.P.R., and he had never heard of 
hypnotism, mediums, or poltergeists. Superstition (or the occult) 
presented itself to him chiefly through the pretensions of “some 
darksome authors of magic,’’ who “insinuate that no distance of 
place, nor want or indisposition of matter, could hinder magical 
operations; but that (for example) we might here in Europe have 
sense or feeling of that which was done in China; and likewise we 
might work any effect without and against matter... . With these 
vast bottomless follies men have been (in part) entertained.” 

“But,” adds Bacon, “we that hold firm to the works of God and 
to the sense, which is God’s lamp, will inquire with all sobriety and 
severity, whether there be found in the footsteps of nature any such 
transmission and influx of immateriate virtues; and what the force 
of imagination is, either upon the body imaginant or upon another 
body, wherein it will be like that labour of Hercules in purging the 
stable of Augeas, to separate from superstitions and magical arts 
and observations, any thing that is clean and pure natural, and not 
to be either contemmed or condemned.” 

Much of what he has to say is surprisingly modern, and marked 
by his balanced wisdom. For instance, he warns us that we should 
“not withdraw credit from the operations by transmission of spirits” 
because the effects fail sometimes, for as in the case of “body to 
body .. . it is most certain that the infection is received (many times ) 
by the body passive, but yet is by the strength and good disposition 
thereof repulsed and wrought out, before it be formed into a disease; 
so much more in impressions from mind to mind, or from spirit to 
spirit, the impression taketh, but is encountered and overcome by 
the mind or spirit which is passive, before it work any manifest 
effect.” 

On the other hand he warns us not to give credit too easily because 
the operation succeeds, for the success may be due to unrecognized 
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causes: “as for example, if a man carry a planet's seal, or a ring, or 
some part of a beast, believing strongly that it will help him to obtain 
his love, or to keep him in danger of hurt in fight, or to prevail in 
a suit, etc., it may make him more active and industrious, and again 
more confident and persisting, than otherwise he would be. Now 
the great effects that may come of industry and perseverance (especi- 
ally in civil business) who knoweth not? For we see audacity 
doth almost bind and mate the weaker sort of minds . . . therefore 
it were a mere fallacy and mistaking to ascribe that to the force of 
imagination upon another body, which is but the force of imagination 
upon the proper body; for there is no doubt but that imagination 
and vehement affection work greatly upon the body of the imagi- 
a 

Still less should we mistake the fact or effect, and therefore ‘men 
may not too rashly believe the confessions of witches, nor yet the 
evidence against them. For the witches themselves are imaginative, 
and believe oft-times they do that which they do not: and people 
are credulous in that point, and ready to impute accidents and 
natural operations to witchcraft.” 

Quite rightly, he pays attention to some notions of his day which 
were far from modern. ‘“‘It is an usual observation, that if the body 
of one murthered be brought before the murtherer, the wounds will 
bleed afresh. Some do affirm, that the dead body, upon the presence 
of the murtherer, hath opened the eyes. . . . It may be that this 
participateth of a miracle, by God’s just judgment, who usually 
bringeth murtherers to light: but if it be natural, it must be referred 
to imagination.” 

Sometimes he draws conclusions rather rashly: “It is certain that 
odours do, in a small degree, nourish; especially the odour of wine: 
and we see men a hungered do love to smell hot bread.”’ 

“Odours and infections” are amongst his “operations by trans- 
mission of spirits and imagination”: “The plague is many times 
taken without manifest sense, as hath been said. And they report 
that, where it is found, it hath a scent of the smell of a mellow apple ; 
and (as some say) of May-flowers.” He gives us an appalling con- 
temporary glimpse in—‘The most pernicious infection, next the 
plague, is the smell of the jail, when prisoners have been long and 
close and nastily kept; whereof we have had in our time experience 
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twice or thrice; when both the judge that sat upon the jail, and 
numbers of those that attended the business or were present, sickened 
upon it, and died.” He notes that not only diseases but emotions, 
such as fear, are “infective.” 

Others of his “operations by transmission” were “visibles and 
audibles,” which “seem to be incorporeal” and “work at large 
distances” ; “the working or the load-stone” ; “the drawing of amber 
and jet, and other electric bodies”; “the motion of gravity, which 
is by consent of dense bodies with the globe of the earth” ; and “the 
main float and refloat of the sea.” 

Some of his suggestions might interest researchers today: “If 
there be any force in the imaginations and affections of singular 
persons, it is probable the force is much more in the joint imagina- 
tions of multitudes.” “You must still observe, that your trials be 
upon subtile and light motions, and not the contrary; for you will 
sooner by imagination bind a bird from singing than from eating or 
flying ; and I leave it to every man to choose experiments which him- 
self thinketh most commodious.”” And, “In plants also you may try 
the force of imagination upon the lighter sort of motions: as upon 
the sudden fading, or lively coming up of herbs; or upon their bend- 
ing one way or other... .” 

He recounts a telepathic dream of his own, and how, as a lad, his 
warts were cured by a charm. He is particularly interested in healing 
by imagination, and remarks, shrewdly, “It is certain that potions, 
or things taken into the body; incenses and perfumes taken at the 
nostrils; and ointments of some parts; do (naturally) work upon 
the imagination of him that taketh them.” Modern doctors would 
agree, but not when he adds, “you must choose, for the composition 
of such pill, perfume, or ointment, such ingredients as do make the 
spirits a littlke more gross or muddy; whereby the imagination will 
fix the better.” 

Even his insistence on imagination as the probable cause of a 
great many strange effects, has a modern ring, and he has much to 
say about it that parapsychologists would not find out of place 
nowadays. 

“It were good, because you cannot discern fully of the strength 
of imagination in one man more than another, that you did use the 
imagination of more than one; that so you may light upon a strong 
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one. As if a physician should tell three or four of his patient's 
servants, that their master shall surely recover.”’ 

“The imagination of one that you shall use (such is the variety of 
men’s minds) cannot always alike be constant and strong; and if the 
success follow not speedily, it will faint and leese strength. To 
remedy this, you must pretend to him whose imagination you use, 
several degrees of means by which to operate; as to prescribe him 
that every three days, if he find not the success apparent, he do use 
another root, or part of a beast, or ring, etc., as being of more force; 
and if that fail, another. . . . All this to entertain the imagination, 
that it waver less.” 

Coming as it does from more than three hundred years ago, this 
may be found startling: “It is good to consider upon what things 
imagination hath most force: and the rule (as I conceive) is, that it 
hath most force upon things that have the lightest and easiest motions. 
And therefore above all, upon the spirits of men; and in them, upon 
such affections as move lightest; as upon procuring of love; binding 
of lust, which is ever with imagination; upon men in fear; or men 
in irresolution ; and the like... . As for inanimate things, it is true 
that the motions of shuffling of cards, or casting of dice, are very 
light motions.” 

Another of his suggestions is worth consideration. ‘The more 
lustrous the imagination is, it filleth and fixeth the better.”” Therefore, 
he thinks, the experiment of “binding of thoughts,” that is, of one 
man working through another’s imagination, would be less likely 
to fail “if you tell one that such an one shall name one of twenty 
men, than if it were one of twenty cards. The experiment of binding 
of thoughts should be diversified and tried to the full; and you are 
to note whether it hit for the most part though not always.”’ 

Bacon was too long before his time : no one even thought of trying 
any of his suggestions. Sylva Sylvarum was published after his death 
and immediately became popular as a mind-titillating collection of 
remarkable facts, much as popular science magazines are read by a 
great many people today. But the last section of the last book he 
ever wrote had not sprung from a sudden impulse on his part. More 
than twenty years before, he had written in The Advancement of 
Learning: “Neither am I of opinion . . . that superstitious narrations 
of sorceries, witchcrafts, dreams, divinations, and the like, where 
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there is an assurance and clear evidence of the fact, be altogether 
excluded. For it is not yet known in what cases, and how far, effects 
attributed to superstition do participate of natural causes ; and there- 
fore howsoever the practice of such things is to be condemned, yet 
from the speculation and consideration of them light may be taken. . . 
for the further disclosing of nature.” He adds, shrewdly, “But this 
I hold fit, that these narrations which have mixture with superstition 
be sorted by themselves, and not to be mingled with the narrations 
which are merely and sincerely natural.”’* 

Time has shown how right he was, for among his “operations by 
transmission” which have further disclosed nature, are optics, 
acoustics, hygiene, electricity, gravity, and the tides of the sea. 

Hypnotism was among the “debatable phenomena’ which the 
founders of the S.P.R. set themselves to investigate in 1882, and has 
since become respectable. Who knows how many of the debatable 
phenomena now being studied by parapsychologists may not be 
accepted by science in fifty years’ time? 

This side of Bacon’s genius went unheeded, and has been for- 
gotten, but the integrity of his attitude should not be forgotten. He 
says that the “emission of immateriate virtues,’ is “such as we 
are a little doubtful to propound, it is so prodigious, but that it is so 
constantly avouched by many: and we have set it down as a law 
to ourselves, to examine things to the bottom; and not to receive 
upon credit, or reject upon improbabilities, until there have passed 
a due examination.” 

No better resolution could be found for parapsychologists, and for 
those who talk about parapsychology. 

* Spedding’s Edition, Works, Vol. III, p. 331. 
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EDITORIALS 
THE JOURNAL'S FIRST TWENTY YEARS 


This issue completes the twentieth volume of the Journal of 
Parapsychology. The contents of the JP during the span of years 
since March, 1937, when the first issue appeared, affords a fair per- 
spective of the changes and trends in what has obviously been parapsy- 
chology’s more important period. A retrospective survey of the de- 
velopments over this score of years can be of interest and value to 
student and research worker alike. While in this case there has been 
sufficient editorial continuity to allow comparisons within the frame- 


work of one person’s experience, the more noteworthy features can 
be seen in the objective record. 


ORIGINAL PURPOSE 

The Journal was founded at the height of the controversy among 
psychologists over the question of the occurrence of ESP. There 
had been rejections of research reports of ESP by the psy- 
chological periodicals, and this created a need for a new outlet. 
The new journal had another, still more positive, purpose. It seemed 
important to the editorial staff (led by the late Professor William 
McDougall) to keep the literature of experimental parapsychology 
as far as possible assembled in one central location. The editors 
recognized there would at best be little enough material with which 
to face a largely skeptical scientific world; and it therefore seemed 
poor strategy to divide forces and scatter papers around in various 
publications even had those journals been willing to publish the 
subject matter. Only if all the research reports were taken together 
could evidence on so revolutionary an issue as ESP be made effective. 
With but a few exceptions, contributors through the years have con- 
curred in this effort at concentration as they have recognized its 
necessity. The fact that the J/P has kept to its standards and its 
volume through war-time and other periods of difficulty is due in 
great part to the cooperation of the loyal contributors and colleagues 
who have appreciated the importance of this educational instrument 
of research. That the JP has now justified and established itself 
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there is no longer any doubt. As one indication, its back volumes are 
more than ever in demand among the libraries of the world. 


CHANGES OF EMPHASIS 


‘The first volume of the Journal shows a heavy emphasis on the 
extent and quality of the evidence for ESP. During the first few years 
the only articles that departed from this theme were chiefly those on 
methods of experimentation and evaluation of results and those dis- 
cussing the adequacy of the evidence. At that skeptical stage there 
was, in fact, little else about parapsychology that anyone was 
interested in. Those who had anything else to report were wisely 
disposed to hold it back until the argumentation over the case for 
ESP had somewhat diminished. 

By the time the first year had passed, however, the first experi- 
ments on precognition began to appear. They were still over- 
shadowed by the continued controversy over the existence of ESP 
itself. As a matter of fact, this controversy abated only as the war 
years brought on major distractions and the evidence became in- 
creasingly difficult to challenge. While the emphasis on merely pil- 
ing up more and better evidence of ESP declined through the early 
forties, and while the ups and downs of the precognition research 
went on being reflected in publication, the Journal began to publish 
reports on experiments in psychokinesis—the first appearing in 
1943. The series on this topic continued steadily with hardly a 
break for the next five years. 

With the end of the war, however, there came a noticeable turn 
toward a broader interpretation of results and the discussion of their 
general significance. Beginning with 1945, articles are to be found 
that can be considered theoretical; the period of exclusive emphasis 
upon fact-finding and disputation over the adequacy of test condi- 
tions was ended. Psi phenomena were well enough established to be 
considered worth theorizing about. 

Along with this greater readiness to consider the nature of ESP 
and PK, there can be noted, after the mid-forties, a tendency to 
sharpen the distinctions between the different types of phenomena. 
Discussion arose over the adequacy of the distinction between te- 
lepathy and clairvoyance and between precognition and psychokinesis. 
This general concern with what the results signified has continued 
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unabated down through the succeeding years and should be ex- 
pected to continue as long as there are new findings to interpret. 

The reports of the postwar period were distinguished also by 
emphasis on personality correlates of ESP success. Articles ap- 
peared in which test scores in ESP were studied with respect to the 
measurements of other mental states associated with the tests. The 
reports indicate a persistent effort to find out which among the dif- 
ferent groups available for testing gave evidence of outstanding ESP 
ability and whether any accompanying characteristic was associated 
with high and low scoring in ESP. Explorations were also made 
in group situations and conditions in which it was suspected there 
might be a relationship between psi capacity and some other ob- 
servable feature. In this period, for example, psychoanalysts were 
reporting telepathic dreams encountered in the course of the treat- 
ment of their patients. Also field observations of the occurrence of 
psi phenomena were reported by social anthropologists. And finally 
a program was announced involving the reéxamination of spontane- 
ous psi experiences with a view to obtaining better guidance for 
experimental studies. 

At the turn of the mid-century a new emphasis was introduced in 
which psi came to be regarded as a biological phenomenon as well as 
a psychological one. The question of whether psi originated with 
or before man in the evolutionary program led to the testing of ani- 
mals for psi abilities. Growing recognition of the psychological 
characteristics of psi (especially its unconscious nature) led to a 
greater appreciation of the difficulties of controlling it and of the need 
to attack this difficulty as a major objective. The project of con- 
trolling psi in itself led to others, as for example to a reéxamination 
of the practice of dowsing (and the use of motor automatisms in 
general) and to a search on a wide front for fresh leads to the 
psychological factors and conditions governing psi operation. 

Perhaps no better indication of the maturity of the science and 
the confidence of its workers could be found than the reopening 
of the old question of spirit survival, which, more than any other 
claim, first helped to bring psi phenomena to the attention of science. 
The JP reflects this new direction, however, only in very recent 
years and with the difference that today it is not the central, dominant 
issue of parapsychology. Rather, according to the viewpoint of this 
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science in 1956, the survival project belongs to an applied science of 
parapsychology, though nonetheless important to mankind for not 
being basic to the pure science itself. 

If, in its two decades of history, the Journal has at least achieved 
the minimal aims of its founders, it has made and preserved the 
main record of parapsychology for the period. From the develop- 
ments therein recorded, the progress of the research of these years 
may most conveniently as well as most reliably be judged by the 
reader himself. And throughout the indefinite future in which the 
results of man’s search for knowledge of his own inner nature will 
be of absorbing interest and recognizedly increasing importance, 
may the Journal of Parapsychology continue to serve as a medium of 
contact between researcher and the reading world of parapsychology. 

J. B.R. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY’S RELIANCE ON A FREE PRESS 


The recent death of Waldemar Kaempffert, Science Editor of the 
New York Times, brings to mind the highly important role his 
column in the Times played in the advancement of parapsychology. 
Probably no other writer has contributed so much to helping the ESP 
research workers to break through the barrier of silence their reports 
encountered in the scientific periodicals of the thirties. The great 
debt owed to him is, however, in but little diminished extent due 
also to other leading science writers and editors of that day (chief 
among them, E. E. Free and his successor, John J. O'Neill, of the 
New York Herald Tribune and Howard Blakeslee of the Associated 
Press—all now, unfortunately, like Kaempffert, gone). But to pay 
tribute to these outstanding leaders is properly to acknowledge the 
profession of science writing itself so well exemplified by their leader- 
ship. It is especially fitting to recognize the high principles of re- 
porting they represented. 

Such a tribute will, however, be the better appreciated for recog- 
nizing that such reporting where parapsychology was concerned was 
not entirely universal. In a few—but a very few— instances, the 
science editor assumed the role of a crusading critic of the ESP 
research reports as they appeared. Instead of giving a straight- 
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forward presentation of the facts and leaving the reader to make his 
own appraisal, he undertook to warn the public against them. Fortu- 
nately, the higher standards of reportorial ethics generally prevailed 
and the slanted reporting of the ESP findings eventually discontinued. 

Science reporting in the tradition of Kaempffert, Free, O'Neill, 
and Blakeslee is the impartial presentation to the public, in under- 
standable and interesting form, of findings reported by scientists. 
The editors, on their part, exercise a necessary selection of those 
topics they think readers will find of interest; but the writer's task 
is to present all the available material that is newsworthy. There 
is no proper claim by either editor or reporter to the possession of 
sufficient wisdom and knowledge to pass authoritatively on all the 
findings reported. Rather, the scientific results are to be handed on 
to the reader on the same basis of objectivity that news of any other 
kind should be made available. 

It is as important to the free growth of science that an avenue of 
expression thus be kept open to the research worker as it is to main- 
tain a free press for the preservation of democracy. Science, too, has 
its dictators, its bans on new ideas, its censoring editors, and its con- 
trolled periodicals. It therefore needs the services of the type of 
science reporter whose only questions are: Is the public interested in 
the subject? and Is there something new and relevant to report? 
The science writer must assume, as every reporter should, that, 
given accurate reporting, the reader can take care of himself. Above 
all, the great service he can render to science is that through his 
skills and efforts he can enable the public to have a free uncensored 
look at developments on the frontiers of scientific exploration and 
learn what the scientist thinks he has found. Likewise, the scientist 
can be relieved to know that through the science columns of the press 
he can have fair access to public interest unhampered by the con- 
servative or timid editors sometimes found on professional periodi- 
cals. 

It was when the established psychological journals were almost 
universally publishing negatively critical attacks on the ESP in- 
vestigations that the significance of independent science writing stood 
out at its best, and as such was an effective supporter of the research. 
These writers consistently told the reading public about experimental 
results in ESP as they were being reported; they presented them 
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on their merits, and made the results sufficiently understandable that 
the general reader could appraise them. When finally the Journal of 
Parapsychology was established to insure an outlet for research re- 
ports on parapsychology because established periodicals were closed 
to them, the science writers were interested and were ready to present 
the JP reports to the public as new material came along. To this 
(at that period) much harrassed branch of science, this gesture was 
one of the most important that could have been made. It enabled 
the research worker and the public to have and maintain an open 
contact. The backing of the public, then, in turn brought to the 
field many advantages which contributed to the maintenance and suc- 
cess of the program. 

On the present occasion, then, brought to mind by the loss to the 
thousands of readers throughout America of Dr. Kaempffert’s col- 
umn, we acknowledge with profound appreciation the great service 
he rendered to this, as to the many other branches of inquiry within 
his broad perspective and competent vision. In him and through 
him we acknowledge, too, the vital role of the branch of educational 
service he so ably represented. His principles and his standards 
must never be lost or lowered if a free and progressive growth of 
science is to be maintained. 


J. B.R. 








LETTERS AND NOTES 


A COLLEGE COURSE ON THE SKELETONS 
IN THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S CLOSET 


T ne LAYMAN, including the college student, naturally expects the 
psychologist to be able to answer questions about the various psych- 
ological phenomena which occur or are alleged to occur in human life. 
Many of these phenomena are not even mentioned in the text books of 
psychology. 

A number of these questions become particularly pressing during 
periods of great emotional stress in the individual, or in the nation. 
The death or premonition of the death of a loved one may raise 
questions about spiritualism and mediumship, and lead to wishful 
thinking in that direction. The separation of loved ones, especially 
if one of them is in a dangerous situation, leads to the consideration 
of the possibility of communication through other than the usual 
sensory means, and in addition a multitude of people have had ex- 
periences which seem to imply telepathy, clairvoyance, or precogni- 
tion. 

And then, of course, there are the perennial questions about hyp- 
nosis, a subject which is mentioned in some text books, but rarely 
given more than a passing glance. 

More than twenty years ago the writer suggested at a depart- 
mental meeting that he felt that those “under-the-table” subjects 
should be brought out into the open so that within the limits of our 
knowledge, superstition could be separated from fact in order that 
inquirers could receive the best possible answers to their questions. 
Finally it was decided that the writer should organize a new course. 
This was done and it was offered for the first time in the summer 
of 1937 under the title, “Frontiers of Psychology.” A description of 
this course as given in the 1937 Summer Session Bulletin follows: 

Frontiers of Psychology 

A consideration of the phenomena of spiritualism, medi- 
umship, telepathy, clairvoyance, hypnotism, etc., from the 
scientific point of view. A critical evaluation of the available 
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evidence will be made in the light of the laws of science and 
nature. Lectures, assigned readings, and demonstrations. 
Jr. Sr. Grad.: Prereq. Gen. Psych. 


Those who are particularly involved with one of these topics may 
think the others strange, if not unsavory subjects, to be mentioned in 
the same course description, and possibly there are some who would 
think that none is worth discussion in a college course. Nevertheless, 
they are a matter of great interest to the public, and the truth, as far 
as it can be determined about them, should be known. It is the duty 
of the psychologist to make that truth known in the spirit of scientific 
inquiry, and as free from prejudice as is humanly possible. 

When the course was first offered, about equal time was given to 
the three main divisions; namely, spiritualism and related subjects ; 
telepathy and clairvoyance, etc., which has come to be called ESP; 
and hypnosis. As the course has developed over the years (it has 
been given most summers since 1937) the time given to spiritualism 
has been markedly reduced, with a corresponding increase of time to 
the other two divisions. Today there is more than enough good 
substantial material on both ESP and hypnosis to give a separate 
course for each. Consequently, in the Frontiers of Psychology we 
can hit only the high spots of these subjects. § 

From the standpoint of a formal college cbarve, the lack of a text 
book has been an obstacle. Our rather unsatisfactory solution to this 
problem has been to require three book reviews, one from each of the 
three divisions, from every student. The student chooses his books 
from a large list which the instructor tries to keep up to date. 

The student response to this course has been excellent, both in 
terms of numbers and in morale. It is elected by many psychology 
majors and graduate students, and also by many students who are 
specializing in other fields. The course has a formal value in that it 
is very easy and impressive when dealing with this type of material 
to point out the necessity and importance of rigorous scientific control 
of experimental conditions and the proper application of statistical 
methods. 

All in all, we feel that the course has enjoyed success in several 
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directions, and we look forward to offering it again after an absence 
of several years from summer teaching. 


W. T. Heron 
Dept. Psychology 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


RECENT LITERATURE ON PARAPSYCHOLOGY 
IN INDIA 


I xo1a is a country which has a unique role in parapsychology. One 
of the deepest roots of Hindu culture is a belief in parapsychical 
phenomena and in the possibility of developing them to a great ex- 
tent. Some Indian authors and some Western travelers claim to 
have observed phenomena which surpass everything parapsychology 
so far has registered with reliable methods. On the other hand, one 
has to admit a nearly complete lack of scientific investigation into 
these alleged phenomena. For one reason or another, capable 
Indian scientists, even more than their occidental counterparts, have 
left this field unexplored. 

Recently, however, there has been an awakening interest in 
parapsychological research in some of the universities in India. 
This is represented in several publications. The most prominent of 
the pioneers of older generations has been Professor B. L. Atreya, 
head of the Philosophy and Psychology Department of Benares 
Hindu University. He has sponsored exploratory research on extra- 
sensory perception in his department and has encouraged interest in 
parapsychology among Indian psychologists and other scientists. 
A collection of his papers and addresses on parapsychical topics was 
published in 1952 as An Introduction to Parapsychology.’ In it, 
the author presents an over-all view of parapsychology and its im- 
plications. References from a wide range of literature in the field are 
presented. The book contains no figures or careful descriptions of 
the experiments, but depends heavily on quotations representing the 
judgments of well-known persons. Western students of parapsy- 
chology will perhaps have the impression that Professor Atreya has 
not been selective enough. Along with noted researchers like 

‘A Kumar Publication, Benares, India. 
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Myers, McDougall, Rhine, etc., are listed others such as Hamlin 
Garland and Crawford. Professor Atreya also cites evidence of 
phenomena like materializations and spirit communication which is 
at present regarded as insufficient by most of the careful students of 
parapsychology. The book is, however, as its title claims, an intro- 
duction to parapsychology for a large and increasingly important 
section of the world. 

Professor S. Jalota, a member of the Psychology Department at 
the same university, has dealt with parapsychology in two of his 
recent textbooks. In A Text-Book of Psychology he gives a brief 
chapter introducing some problems concerning extrasensory per- 
ception. He is critical in his approach and does not make undue 
claims concerning phenomena for which there is insufficient evi- 
dence. He presents, though all too briefly and without any statistical 
tests of significance, the results of ESP experiments conducted at the 
Psychology Department of Benares Hindu University. This chapter 
should serve to introduce Indian students of psychology to some of 
the available literature on parapsychology. 

In 1956, the same author wrote A Student's Manual of Experi- 
ments in Psychology,’ in which there are two chapters devoted to 
experiments in ESP. He has shown ingenuity in devising new test 
procedures for use in measuring the subject’s confidence in his re- 
sponses in card-calling experiments of ESP. The innovations are 
these: each single card to be guessed is always taken off the top of 
the deck and placed in a specially designated place on the table, 
separate from the cards not yet guessed or those already guessed. 
A complex, two-way light- and sound-signaling apparatus devised 
by the author provides the subject with eight buttons to be pushed ; 
one for each of the five ESP card symbols; one for Query (that is, 
for correcting wrongly signaled responses to be revised by the follow- 
ing signal); one for confident guesses; and one for nonconfident 
guesses. The experimenter’s signaling is made independent of the 
duration of his pressing the key. It might have been well to add 
ways to insure proper psychological atmosphere during the testing. 
(For example, the subject is left for an entire session of eight to 
twelve runs without any conversation with the experimenter.) Also, 


* Published by S. Jalota, Benares Hindu University, 1952. 
* Published by S. Jalota, Benares Hindu University, 1956. 
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there are some safeguards omitted in the directions, such as stressing 
the need of covering the record of the subject’s calls while the order 
of the target cards is being entered beside them on the record sheet. 
However, one cannot exaggerate the importance of the fact that this 
is a textbook in which the student is introduced to usable tests of 
extrasensory perception. This is the first manual of general experi- 
mental psychology to include such tests. 

One of Professor Atreya’s graduate students, Sita Ram Gupta, 
has written a thesis on “Precognitive Elements in Extrasensory 
Perception.” Following a general discussion of the evidence for, and 
implications of, precognition, the thesis presents a report of an ex- 
perimental study of precognition. Since this experimental part of 
the thesis will probably be published later, it will not be reviewed 
here. 

Another thesis for a Master’s degree was written in 1955 on the 
subject “Paranormal Cognition” by K. Ramakrishna Rao, now 
Lecturer in Philosophy at Andhra University. The thesis is sched- 
uled for publication by Tagore Publishing House. The author 
begins with a review of some Indian theories of ESP. He clearly 
presents sketches of a number of appraisals and interpretations of 
ESP expressed by leading thinkers of India throughout the centuries. 

In a later chapter, Rao reviews the conceptions of extrasensory 
perception held by occidental philosophers who have dealt with it. 
He starts with Spinoza and ends with Bergson. The next chapter 
takes up contemporary theories of paranormal cognition, ending with 
the theory of Thouless and Wiesner,* which apparently is the 
closest to his own point of view. Other parts of the book deal com- 
petently with theories of precognition, the concepts used in para- 
psychology, and the implications of the findings. 

Dr. C. T. K. Chari, of the Philosophy Department at Madras 
Christian College, has become the best-known of the Indian scholars 
who have written on parapsychical matters. Some of his articles 
have appeared in this as well as in other Western periodicals; and 
taken together, his writings have made him one of the foremost 
philosophers of parapsychology. 

These are the principal, but not the only, indications of a growth 


*“The Psi Process in Normal and ‘Paranormal’ Psychology” by R. H. Thouless 
and B. P. Wiesner. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Vol. 48 (1947), pp. 177-96. 
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of research interest in parapsychology among Indian scientists and 
philosophers. There is some reason to hope that Indian scholars 
may eventually come to play a leading role in the advancement of 
this branch of science. 


Karis Osis 
Parapsychology Laboratory 
College Station 
Durham, North Carolina 


To the Editor: 


I recently came across the April, 1955, number of the Readers 
Digest with its invitation to send reports of awareness of things to 
come, Perhaps you may be interested in one of my experiences. 

My husband suffered from fibrosis of the lungs brought on by 
being gassed during the first World War. He must have been about 
twenty-three when that happened, and he died at the age of forty- 
nine; so that you will see that though I recognized the fact that his 
trouble would shorten his life, there was no knowledge that his death 
would come at some particular time. He had a naturally strong 
constitution. Actually, it was not the lung condition, but heart 
failure, that was directly responsible for his death. 

I should have had sense enough to know that the damaged lungs 
would put an extra strain upon the heart, weakening it; but that 
never occurred to me. Even if it had, I could not have known just 
the day when the heart was going to give out. Anyway, it was 
pneumonia that I dreaded for him. 

He had had a slight attack of pleurisy, and after it, went into 
hospital to get him over the effects—as I thought. He had had 
other spells in hospital for special treatment and rest; and I thought 
this was to be just another such one. 

He was admitted about the middle of June, 1944, and died in 
the early hours of July 10th. 

I went to see him off in the train that would take him to Sydney. 
The station is in the small township of Liverpool which is between 
two-and-a-half and three miles from our place. As the bus service 
was not very good I decided to walk home. I was feeling a little 
lonely for him, and a little unhappy about his health; but no more 
than I had been when we had before been separated for a few 
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days or some weeks. I had pleasant hopes and plans for the future 
to cheer me up. 

I had walked about half the distance I had to go. I was where 
there is a large shallow depression between the road I was on and 
Liverpool. It was a beautiful day. Vines and fruit trees were still 
in leaf. Across the wide saucer of paddocks and orchards | could 
see the highest roofs of Liverpool among the dark evergreens. It 
was lovely, and I should have been exhilarated. As I was thinking 
of this I heard the whistle of a steam train leaving the station for 
Sydney. I could see tiny carriages sometimes appearing between 
the distant trees and the plume of white smoke. 

As I watched, suddenly the blackest feeling I had ever experienced 
in my life came over me. I thought, “It is taking Martin away 
from me.” 

Of course it was not. I had seen him off in a train that had 
left half an hour or more before; but I felt that train was taking 
him away from me. Maybe it was symbolic. 

I could not shake off the dreadful feeling. All the beauty went 
out of the country round me and nothing I thought of seemed to be 
interesting or important. The feeling persisted for a couple of days. 
Martin went into hospital on a Tuesday, and on Thursday night 
he had a very severe attack and was extremely ill all Friday. He 
would have died then had he not had all the hospital could give him. 

I did not know of this until he was out of danger. Certainly I 
had not anticipated such a serious attack. Even when told of it 
afterwards I did not understand that it had been his heart, but 
thought it was the kind of crisis a patient goes through during a 
bout of pneumonia; and I thought that since he had pulled through 
successfully he was on the mend. 

The doctor’s reports were good. They were giving him the 
then comparatively new sulpha drugs, M&B; and he was responding 
well to them. The feeling of depression had left me even before | 
heard of the bad turn and the recovery. He talked of getting up, 
and the doctor said he was progressing in that direction. Up till the 
very last day the hospital reports were that he was improving. 
Surely if the doctor had known or suspected that the end was 
near he would have warned me! But I do not think he knew it. 

On the 9th of July, from the beginning of morning, the terrible 
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blackness came down upon me again. I could not account for it. 
It did not belong to anything I knew. I tried in vain to throw it 
off by working hard and by planning what Mart and I would do 
when he came home. 

My mother had come a few days before and insisted upon staying 
with me, although I did not think there was any need for her to do 
so. That night, the 9th, as we sat she talked about the curious 
psychical experiences she had had—something she very rarely did. 

Soon after I had gone to bed a policeman called to tell me that 
my husband had taken a bad turn. I of course knew then it was 
the end. I knew he would be gone before I could get to the hospital, 
and he was. He died at about 4 a.m. on July 10th. 

I have tried to analyse and account for those feelings I had. To 
begin with: 

That feeling of black depression is something quite different from 
the dejection or melancholy caused by unhappy conditions or un- 
fortunate events. I have experienced that. The latter is, metaphori- 
cally speaking, a gray kind of feeling. It is quite definitely related 
to actual, conscious experience. There is, with it, the knowledge 
that it is generated within the psyche. 

The other state seems black as blackness can be. It cannot be 
related to any known experience; and when one tries to relate it to 
something known the impression is that it does not fit. It seems 
to come, not from within oneself, but from somewhere outside— 
to be a thing not of the self but to fall upon the self. It is not merely 
a miserable feeling. It is dreadful. 

In my case loneliness was not responsible for it. Much as I 
like the company of other people, | am well able to put up with my 
own. In fact, sometimes I must get away from others and be by 
myself. I had been alone before and not felt like that. Besides, 
my mother was with me when the second depression fell upon me. 

Was I really conscious that Mart’s end was near, but refusing 
to accept what I knew? No. There have been times when I have 
tried to do that kind of thing, but I have always known that I was 
doing it; and when truth insisted upon recognition, I knew what was 
truth. In these times of blackness, however, there was no suppressed 
knowledge or feeling. I sincerely believed that all would be well 
and was serene enough between times. 
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Was it that the knowledge was in my subconscious mind and 
that on two occasions it broke through to my conscious mind ? 

One objection to that is that, from what I have read of psycho- 
analytical investigations, it seems that knowledge is always first in 
the conscious mind before it becomes hidden in the subconscious 
mind. Knowledge of my husband’s imminent death never had been, 
and so far as I can see never could have been, in my conscious mind. 

The important thing, however, is to explain’ how such knowledge 
broke through just before the very time of danger and disaster, 
though we were separated by many miles and had not been together 
for several days. How did the feeling come just before the event 
in both instances ? 

* * * * & 


Referring to such table tilting and rapping as cannot be ascribed 
to muscular movement, it seems that, so far as we know at present, 
there is still some possibility that the effects are caused by a kind 
of physical energy not yet classified. If that be the case, it should 
be possible to get controlled results. 

If, on the other hand, the force be psychical, and akin to that 
which enables us to move and direct our physical bodies, then the 
psychical conditions under which experiments are carried out would 
be of utmost importance. A physical experiment can be successful 
only when the physical conditions are right; so it would not be 
reasonable to expect psychical experiments to be successful under 
just any psychical conditions, or under arbitrarily determined con- 
ditions. 

Until we know a great deal more than we do at present about 
psychical laws and action we cannot know much about necessary 
psychical conditions ; so that, as you infer, it seems that experiments 
with psychically induced physical phenomena cannot be scientifically 
very profitable at this stage. 

Indeed, you who are engaged in scientific psychical research are 
very much in the same position as would have been a physicist with 
only crude apparatus during the Middle Ages. Then people looked 
for supernatural explanations of the unusual, and sometimes of the 
usual. Even when there were obvious natural explanations they 
preferred to strain after supernatural ones. These seemed reliable 
to them because that was the way they were taught to think. 
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Nowadays people try to find a physical explanation for every- 
thing, and will often contrive some tortuous physical explanation of 
that for which there is an obvious, simple, psychical explanation. 
That seems right to them because it is the way they have been 
taught to think. 

For my part, I doubt if this generation can be convinced of the 
reality of psychical phenomena any more easily than the people of 
the Middle Ages could have been that some poor neurotic was not a 
witch in league with Satan. At the same time, the collection and 
classification of facts is the necessary preparation stage of any science. 

Of course, a science is not really established until the investi- 
gators are able to formulate a hypothesis; and data, by themselves, 
will never offer one. Physicists have never waited until they have 
collected all possible data before producing their hypotheses. They 
would never have made much progress had they done so. To be sure, 
there is danger in coming forward prematurely with even a working 
hypothesis; but I do hope you parapsychologists will have the 
satisfaction of reaching one in your life-time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Dora Watts. 





Childs Road 
Moorebank 
New South Wales, Australia 























GLOSSARY 


In order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 
appearing in this Journat, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 
reference. 

A simple description of the basic experimental methods and of the statistical 
procedures to be followed in evaluating ESP (both card tests and drawings tests 
and PK may be found in the Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology by Betty M. 
——~ y! (published by the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.). 


AGENT: In tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be ap 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at 
stimulus object. 


AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


BT (“Broken Technique”): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is 
laid aside by the experimenter as it is called by the subject. The check-up is 
made at the end of the run. 


CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 
CHANCE: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 


Caance Expectation = Mean Cuance Expectation: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 


Cuance Averace: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared divided 
by an expected value. Also a sum of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


CR (CRITICAL RATIO): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CK 1s obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con- 
sulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearson's.) 

CR or THe Dirrerence: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 

DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 


Ciosev Decx : An ESP deck composed of five each of the five symbols. 


— Decx: An ESP deck made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 
order. 


DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 
from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may be total 
(for a series of runs) or average (per run). 


DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 
by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 

DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 


Backwarp DispLacement: ESP responses to --* preceding the assigned 
targets (the ones for which they were intended). Displacement to the targets 
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ran. two, om. etc. places preceding the assigned target are designated as (—1), 

(— ), (— ), etc. 

Forwarp DispLacemMent: ESP responses to targets coming later than the as- 
signed targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the assigned target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), etc. 

DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the deck before any are removed or checked. 

EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows the 
main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to exclude 
the possibilty of the hypothesis being tested. 

ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 

ESP Carns: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
three parallel wavy lines (called “waves”), square, plus. 
ESP Symeots: See plate opposite page 1, this Journat, Vol. 1, March, 1937. 


EXPECTATION ; see CHANCE. 
EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with methods 
such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus object is one 
of a known range). 

FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects ‘s used and in which the oe is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts an 

GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY FURR TION | A technique de- 
si to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to operate. 

HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or more. 

LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 


MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION ; see CHANCE. 
P CROSABESTT) : A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency 
of a given event if chance alone were operative. 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY : A division of psychology dealing with those psychical ef- 
route which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at present recognized 
w. 
PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 


PK (PSYCHOKINESIS): The direct influence exerted on a physical system by 
a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation. 


PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 


PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their simi- 
larity to, or association with, each response; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object. 


PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes in nature which 
transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” 
and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 
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QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION) : The distribution of hits in the record page 
(or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found 


in the four equal quarters tormed by dividing the selected unit horizontally and 
vertically. 


RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 

Tota Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
Averace Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 


SD (STANDARD DEVIATION): Usually the theoretical root mean square of 

the deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/ "pq, in which n is the num- 
ber of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and g the probability 
of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 \/no. of runs.) Sometimes the SD 
used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores. 
SD or tHe Dirrerence: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the SD 
of the difference is equal to % \/1/RK» + 1/R* where © is the SD of a single 
run and R: and R* are the number of the runs in the respective samples com- 
pared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages. 


SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 


SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of one 
test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consecutive 
group of trials, usually for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in this Journat is a probability value of .02 or less, or a deviation in either 
direction such that the CR is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 


STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi- 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 


SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most commonly 
the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In PK tests, 
any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 


TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) which 
the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (i.e., to 
identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of). 

Tarcet Deck: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 

Tarcet Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as a con- 
sequence of direct mental action. 


TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another per- 
son. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 


TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK tests 
a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 











